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CHAPTER XXX 


“Tuere’s nothing for it but the hut,” said Lal Bolgaz to the 
small boy who struggled along patiently at his side over tussocks 
and stones. 

“ Jam not tired, Uncle Lal,” answered the child sturdily. 

“Wouldn’t you rather have stayed with the Austrians, with 
plenty of food, and money when you sang and played well ?”’ 

“May Servian pigs eat their grandfathers’ bones!” growled 
the boy, hitching the leather band that held his fiddle more 
firmly over his back. 

‘“* Well, there’s no getting nearer Trieste to-night.” 

“At Trieste I shall go to school ?”’ 

“Yes, yes; I’ve told you a dozen times. You shall know all 
the Latin you want to, and be a learned man, little gipsy.” 

** Anyway, I am not a Jew.” 

“ No, God be thanked! But God knows whence this thirst 
for learning comes. H’sh! What's that ?” 

“ A dog baying in trouble.” 

“Yes, near the hut, too. Can Cleanto be there? That would 
account for his cursed boat not being where the stream meets the 
river as I expected.” 

“Is he friend or foe?” asked the boy. 

“ An indifferent friend ; he daren’t say no when I ask. We 
will go round-ways and see, before we come upon him.” 

They struck across in the dark, the boy closely following the 
man as he was bidden, for a wrong step might plunge one neck- 
deep. 
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The baying continued. Solomon had worked himself into a 
fine frenzy. Now and then he longed to gallop wildly out into 
the night to escape his fear, but he confined himself to a 
hurricane of barks with the sharp note of physical terror in 
them. 

“ He is alone, that dog, or with a dead man, else why does he 
stay ?” said Lal, pausing to listen. “He is not chained, for he 
went some way then.” 

Solomon had rushed into the hut, and been received by, “ Get 
away, you brute, and chase off those jackals.” 

Comforted that his master was alive still, he had galloped to 
the edge of the water to give his next cry for help. 

The gipsy whistled,—the mere ghost of a thin sweet sound, 
clear and long-sustained. There was silence. He went a little 
nearer and repeated it. There was the splash of a heavy body 
blundering through rushes and water, a scutter and rustle, and 
Solomon was at Lal’s feet, cringing and curling and offering the 
fullest explanations. 

“It’s my little Englishman’s dog,” said the gipsy. ‘ Now 
what trouble is that boy in? Come here to shoot duck by 
himself and fallen into a stream or burst his gun, maybe. It is 
time that young one went back to his own country, for he will 
hurt himself here.” 

“ A dog you know?” asked little Gyula indifferently. 

““His master is that Englishman you may have heard of at 
Gorizia. Your mother knows him.” 

* Ah, the horse-riding Busno.” 

“ Come,” said Lal, “ we will see to this business.” 

They were at the hut in a few minutes, Solomon frisking 
ahead with the air of one who is relieved of a mighty responsi- 
bility. Lal struck a match, found a lamp in a crevice in the 
mud-plastered wall, and lit it, before he answered Ralph's weary, 
“Who's that ?”’ with “ Lal Bolgaz, brother.” 

“Oh, Lal, you're so late. Have you the punt ready? The 
Count could not come,—what am I talking of ?” Ralph sat up, 
staring with feverish eyes. 

“ A fire first, and then we will see what can best be done. Oh, 
Gyula, make fire, while I take off his wet coat.” 

“No, no; you shall not search me. I must throw myself 
over as he did, first.” 


Ralph spoke partly in English, but Lal understood from. his 
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gestures. At last he got the boy to exchange his damp shooting- 
coat for a waistcoat of thick wool. “Now,” he went on to 
himself, ‘“‘ we must boil water,—where is the old pentola ?—and 
the water hereabouts is poor, even boiled. Good, he is quiet ; 
it is marsh-fever of a bad sort; but what is he doing here? 
When he has drunk this perhaps he can tell us.” 

Gyula watched his uncle take some powder out of a small tin 
box, sprinkle it in the boiling water, saying some words and 
making the sign of the cross with his pointed knife over it. 
Then a queer little thick china cup, without a handle, came out 
of some mysterious place in the gipsy’s garments, and, filled with 
the brew, was offered to Ralph. ‘* Now, for a short time he will 
sleep,” said Lal. “Eat you, and sleep also, child.” The last 
words were spoken to Gyula, who took a lump of black bread 
out of his pocket and gnawed it hungrily. When it was gone, 
he muttered an ave as the Franciscan friars, who had given him 
his desire for learning, had taught him, crossed himself, and 
curled down to sleep on the bare ground by the fire. 

Ralph tossed and moaned: Solomon lay, a happy, satisfied 
ball, at his feet; and Lal sat on the wooden stool, throwing a 
bit of the wood Gyula had gathered on to the fire now and then, 
and staring, sometimes into the flame, sometimes at the 
Englishman. 

At last Ralph woke with a long shiver. It was at the turn of 
night, when all creation moves. 

“Oh, Lal,”—his voice was thick but quite sensible—* I’m 
glad you’re here.” 

“1 am here, and all is well, brother.”’ 

* But you must go to Luigia; she wants you, and asked me 
to tell you.” 

“Luigia ? God of my tribe! Do you know where Luigia 
is?” 

“Yes, of course; she’s over at Castello di San Giorgio, safe 
and well, and wanting you.” 

“And I have searched for her all through this accursed 
Veneto! They said she had died at Mestre, but I did not 
believe it.” 

“You'll be good to Luigia, Lal, and,—and marry her ?” 

“What has a gipsy to do with Busne ways? She followed 
me unasked. Yet,—yes, yes—she is a good girl, Luigia, and 
perhaps I will do whatever she wants. When I found that she 
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had gone from Mestre I was afraid, for your women do not 
know how to take care of themselves as ours do. That is why I 
searched.” 

“You searched because you love her, and she will never ask 
you to marry her, but she will die very unhappy if you do not,” 
said Ralph with the deliberate simplicity of one who knows. 

“Do not be so wise, little Englishman. Rest now.” 

“No; there is something to say more important, but Luigia 
came first in my mind. Lal, I am ill, dying, perhaps ?” 

** Certainly not, brother.” 

“Very well; but at any rate, I can’t go on to Venice 
to-morrow, however near it is, can 1?” 

“ Venice ? Why, we are here near Grado, far from Venice.” 

* Not at Caorle? They told me,—-they were bad men and 
liars as the Countess warned me they might be. Then you 
must take the message for me. I trust you with more than my 
life, brother.” 

“To the utmost, brother,” answered the gipsy half-mechanic- 
ally in his own tongue. Ralph had stumbled on a tribe-phrase 
of deep meaning. He felt the wiry hand-clasp, and knew it was 
all right. ‘ Take this packet for me to Venice,” he said. “Cut 
with your knife, please; Luigia sewed it in. Into the hands 
of Manin himself it must be given.” 

“‘It shall be done, when I have you in safety and cared for, 
little brother.” ° 

“No: there is haste. I shall be all well here, and when my 
head is clear, I can go to Grado, or the nearest place, and find a 
carriage for Trieste.” 

“* May God make my son a cripple if I leave you!” said the 

ipsy. 
. “ There is the light. As soon as it is day you must go, Lal ; 
it is more than my life, remember.” 

“Strike me for a fool! There’s the boy; he is small, but 
has quick wits. Give me something of yours; what has your 
name on it will be best. Ha, letters ; one of those will do. 
Oh, Gyula, wake, lazy-head!”’ Lal was settling the dried coat 
as a coverlet over Ralph while he spoke. 

Gyula yawned, uncoiled, shook himself, and looked out with 
bright brown eyes under his thatch of hair like a Yorkshire 
terrier. He received the rather complicated instructions as to 
how he was to reach Trieste, with nods of comprehension. Yes, 
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he would show Cleanto Lal’s button as a sign of good faith ; 
then he would land, not at the broad quay, but at a place Cleanto 
would know,—at this point he made a mental reservation 
concerning the amount of money to be paid for his passage ; 
half what he was given was his estimate—he would go by a 
little street having an oilman’s shop opposite a greengrocer’s at 
its entrance, until he came to a great square with fine buildings 
and statues about it: he would take a turn where the lottery 
was advertised until he was not far from the quay; then, in a 
cross-street very broad, he would see a striped flag of red and 
white and blue hung out, and a gold crown and arms below it ; 
into that noble place he would go, saying he had business, and 
not allowing himself to be turned away until a certain paper was 
in the hands of the old man who ordered all the others about, 
the Consul himself. 

It was a business entirely after Gyula’s heart. In consequence 
of his quick wits, he had run on many important and disreputable 
missions among his mother’s friends. He hada grandmother, 
too, who worked sorceries, mainly on his information. It was 
his mother’s sudden recognition that the child was getting too 
evilly-accomplished which led to his schooling with Padre 
Benedetto. Some vein of desire for learning had been struck by 
the good father, and the result was that Elsa, half amazed, half 
amused, had confided some of her horde to her brother, giving 
him charge to see that the boy was safely established at school 
in Trieste. Gyula was a utilitarian, and, privately, a freethinker. 
The Church gave instruction ; therefore he would sing like a 
rising lark, and look as saintly an acolyte as his wicked brown 
eyes allowed. But his passion was the acquirement of knowledge 
of all kinds. He owned a memory, trained on his mother’s 
tangled affairs and his grandmother’s risky calling, which consisted 
of remembering more than other people. A story of a Jew boy, 
poor and despicable, who had become a rich banker, fired his 
ambition, though his desire ran not so much to the handling of 
money as to the power given by knowledge. Therefore, this little 
affair of the Englishman was very welcome, for it would bring 
him to the foot of his career at Trieste in an agreeably interesting 
way. 
“The boy is gone, brother, and I go,” said Lal. ‘See, the 
drink is to your hand. Do not throw off the coat. Ah, why 
have dogs no sense? I cannot trust that flap-eared thing to keep 
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the fire going, nor to cover or help you.’ Solomon answered 
Lal’s unkindness with meek servility. He might have pleaded 
that his master would never have reached the hut without his aid, 
and that then he had called for help until help came, but he made 
no effort to justify himself. After all, dogs have some virtues 
that human beings lack. 

“ Go, go quickly, I am all right, 
though he hardly knew why. 

The gipsy went out leaving the door ajar, for it was the only 
means of ventilation, and to the mind of the outdoor man 
even the raw January air was better than the smoky atmosphere 
of the hut. 


muttered Ralph, impatient, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Time passed into a formless abyss for Ralph. Solomon could 
have given a minute account of the weary hours before he was 
roused by voices and saw the gipsy boy returning, followed by 
panting, distressed Mr. Raden and the boatmen, but he was never 
asked intelligibly. The good Consul was beside himself with 
anxiety. As it happened, when Gyula made his appearance, 
Ralph's landlady, who had a chastened liking for him, was asking 
at the Consulate if anything had been heard of her missing lodger. 
Indeed, she it was who translated Gyula’s somewhat difficult 
narrative, and at once issued orders which the flustered Mr. Raden 
hastened to obey. 

‘To your house, indeed,” said the good dame, “ when I have 
a good sunny room empty, and all his own things are just up the 
stairs! Also my sister is at the Convent there, nothing but a 
nurse. You, with your boat, will bring him te me, alive or dead ; 
and if he is alive I will make him well. A good little boy, that 
Englishman, always with a smile and never behind with the rent 
like so many. I will see to him ; and masses he shall have if he 
needs them, too.” 

It was some time before any intelligible explanation of the 
whole affair could be discovered. Ralph was too ill to be closely 
questioned, and on the face of it his reappearance near Grado two 
days after he had gone out shooting towards Pirano in exactly the 
opposite direction, seemed inexplicable. There was the tragedy 
of the Fortunate and Hinton’s suicide, too, which had to be 
investigated. Altogether, Trieste wondered for twice nine days. 
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The good Signora made soups ; her sister nursed Ralph as 
only anun can; the English doctor said he had an excellent 
constitution, and an Italian practitioner, called in at the Signora’s 
insistance, suggested bleeding, so that everything possible was 
done, and the boy answered admirably to every treatment. In a 
fortnight the worst was over ; he was weak, but the fever was 
decreasing as the soup and coffee grew stronger. At last he asked 
if any gipsy had enquired for him. 

“Yes, the child who brought the news of you comes daily. 
He is not a bad boy that, for a gipsy.” The Signora did not 
mention that Gyula shared her mid-lay meal with the utmost 
regularity, and ran errands in return. 

“Let me see him. Perhaps he has a message.” 

“ Pooh, no! He would tell me if he had aught to say to you. 
He talks of all things, that bambino.” 

“But let me see him,” pleaded Ralph obstinately. Suora 
Clara was resting. Gyula was even now below washing dishes, 
as there was no school that afternoon; he could be heard 
chanting Latin declensions in his delicate sweet voice as he worked. 

“ Stay still and I fetch him,” said the Signora, and went to the 
landing outside. She shouted down the stairs, for, like all 
Italians, she had no notion of the annoyance of sound on weak 
nerves. Many times had Ralph thanked heaven silently when 
Suora Clara's convent hush had sueceeded to the Signora’s 
noisy kind ministrations. Presently Gyula’s shock head came 
round the door. 

“ Parlate Italiano? Va bene. Well, have you news of him ?” 

“No, signore,” the boy answered cautiously. 

“ None at all ?” 

** No, signore.” 

“It’s a long time—ah, well! Thank you for getting me 
safely brought home. What is your name ?” 

“ Gyula.” 

** And what do you do here in Trieste ?” 

“1 learn.” 

“Very good. All things ?” 

“The Latin and Euclid ; Greek soon, and many others.” 

“ Oh sapientia /” 

“« will say what I have learnt, but the signore must forgive 
if the endings are not right. | Ur-be adven-i-a-t.” 

“ Listen to the little priest !”’ ejaculated the Signora. 
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“To the city he came,” meditated Ralph in English, and a 
light struck him. ‘* Oh, so that is what you learn. Signora, I’m 
so thirsty, and that nice stuff is finished.” 

“ Bless the boy! I'll make some more. Gyula, you stay 
there, and don’t let the Signore talk, but do whatever he tells 
you.” She bustled off. 

“ There is a message, signore,” said the boy, taking out a piece 
of paper. 

Grazie, Daniele Manin was written on it. Ralph recognised 
the signature he had seen on many an official proclamation in 
Venice. ‘Put it safely for me in the pocket of that leather case 
with the razors, there on the table,” he said. “Thank you. Now 
why couldn’t you tell me it was all right, at once, eh, gipsy ?” 

“It is never well to tell two people what is meant for one. 
My uncle will be here soon ; he will bring his wife, he says.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ You are thirsty, my sister says. Who is this? Oh, Gyula, 
now you must go and leave the Signore to rest.” Suora Clara 
gave Ralph a drink, and moved about the room putting it tidy. 

‘“T do not like nuns. One cannot hear their feet on a stair 


unless one is listening for them,” grumbled Gyula, as he departed 
to the lower regions. 

Two days later Ralph received a couple of visitors. The 
Signora did not approve at first, but relented to a smile after a 
well-turned compliment from Lal. Luigia was full of remorse 


” 


for having sent her “little Englishman” to make himself ill 
upon the accursed sea. 

“But I’m all right now, thanks to Lal,” said Ralph, and she 
turned to her husband with perfect adoration. 

“ She may be a good Catholic, but she thinks more of me than 
of the saints,” Lal chuckled paganly. 

“Oh no,” implored Luigia, crimson with the recollection of 
past sins. In the last few days she had been through the 
sacraments of confession, communion, and marriage, and had 
honestly tried for complete penitence. That she should not love 
her husband over-much was the impossible standard of conduct 
she had set before herself. 

They talked of many matters,—of the poor Countess, white 
and cold as marble now. 

“‘ She never leaves her own rooms,” Luigia told them. ‘“ He 
is in the castle, but she never sees him. She will die soon, and, 
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Madre di Dio, better so! They would have had it that she did not 
see the Englishman’s death (rest his soul !), but she went into the 
midst of them where they were sitting in the big room of the 
swords and told it all plainly, word after word, saying even that 
he was there that day because she had asked him to come. The 
Count was black with rage, but I rammed home the great wooden 
beam that is between her rooms and the rest of the house, so 
that he could not enter until the anger was past. She did not 
know ; she wondered why he did not come, for she was not 
afraid, and, I think, hoped he would kill her. But next day he 
was smooth and evil again ; and now it is thus she lives, very 
still and remembering, with Marta and old Beppi to serve her.” 

* How could you leave her, Luigia ?” 

The woman smiled,—she could not help it—and then she tried 
to excuse herself. ‘ When I told her, she said: ‘Go, child, for 
it is a thing that must be; the woman must follow her man.’ ”’ 

“We shall tire our great lord by sad talk,” broke in Lal 
briskly. 

“] heard a scrap of news this morning that will perhaps interest 
you, signore.” 

“And that ?”’ asked Ralph, trying to rouse himself out of sad 
memories. 

“ The Villa Leichtenberg is to be open to-morrow again. Old 
Hans was in the market this morning buying all that he could 
see. They will have a funny dinner, for the old man was so 
crazy with pleasure that he would have bought a sea-cow 
if one had offered. Besides, he never did the marketing before ; 
but his wife is ill, and the other servants are to come with the 
family.” 

“That’s very good. The Grafin must have had many 
adventures, and maybe they will know where Count Ladislas is.” 

** Maybe, brother.” 

* You don’t, Lal ?” 

“ Not an idea.” 

“I'd like to go to Hungary ; the fighting there is not half 
over. 

“Nor is it in Italy, brother.” 

“ You mean, they are making ready again at Turin? Yes, so 
Mr. Raden said the other day ; but I don’t believe they’ve a 
ghost of a chance, and I don’t want to see Italy defeated.” 

“You are one of us,” said Luigia. 
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“ Little brother,” Lal broke in, “if I may say a straight word 
before I go,—and I have given you wise advice ?— 

“ Often, Lal; go on.” 

“Then, go over the seas to your own land. You have played 
in our games long enough ; now it is time to be a man and play 
your own.” Ralph said nothing. They wished him good-bye, 
and he hoped they would come again. 

“We shall meet on the Road, if it is written, brother,” said 
Lal. ‘“ Now Gyula is at school, and as far out of harm’s way as 
an imp may be, thanks to your goodness, I have no more 
business at Trieste.” It was the ending of atrail. Even Luigia 
looked back to wave her hand as they left the room, with a 
gesture of complete farewell. They were going to live their 
joint lives, follow the gay hap-hazard chance of the Road, and 
there was no place for him in their company. Once or twice 
already in his illness bitter homesickness had assailed him, but this 
was the worst attack he had yet had. Familiar things! Heavens, 
how he longed for them, and desired to blot out the remembrance 
of the last month! One must sternly not think of a sea-coal fire 
in a high-mantled grate with a shining steel fender, and, drawn 
up near, a quaint small chair with a straight back and Berlin-wool 
cushion, on which sat a little lady in black, knitting. There was 
a portrait of a gentleman in a bright blue coat with brass buttons, 
above the mantelpiece. In his box upstairs Ralph had a marble 
statuette, destined perhaps, if the little lady in black thought fit, 
to oust a pink and green and gold china vase to one side of the 
gilt boy carrying a clock-face on his shoulders under a glass 
shade. Bah! he must not think. GaticNnani and the PesTHer 
Lioyp lay beside him, or, as reading was so tiring, he might 
consider Gyula’s future, a matter Mr. Raden had taken up with 
interest. How his mother would have liked a protégé with such 
extremely naughty brown eyes,—for the worse people were the 
more delightful it was to reform them. No, there was nowhere 
in the world so good. He was back at home again. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Ha, signora, you remember me ?” 

“ But indeed,—the gracious lord,—and lady. If you will step 
this way; no, not his old room; this is sunnier. He grows 
stronger daily, though you will find him weak still.” 
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“Poor boy!” ejaculated Irma, as the Signora stopped her 
talk and curtsies for want of breath. 

“ Here we are, Raffaello mio! I am glad, damned glad as the 
Duke used to say, to see you again.” 

Ladislas and his huge voice seemed to fill the whole room. 
There was another person behind him, but for several moments 
Ralph could do nothing but repel the giant’s onslaught. 

“Present me please, Ladislas,” said a pretty voice, trying to 
make itself heard. 

“Of course ; take my arm,dear. Mister Elliot, let me present 
to you my wife, Countess Irma von Christheim.” 

Then he dropped her arm, and broke into a roar of laughter, 
so that Irma stopped her ears, half knelt by Ralph’s sofa, and 
gave him both her hands, crying: ‘ Hush, clumsy boy, you'll 
make him ill again. Oh, my poor little Ralph, what a time you 
must have had !”’ 

Ralph kissed her hand, and laughed and tried to answer, but 
something choked him so that he could only get very red and stam- 
mer. He was still weak, and it was truly a great and unexpected 
excitement. She seemed quite satisfied, however, with his attempts 
at congratulation, and aftera little time they ceased talking all at 
once to explain things. 

“Why didn’t you let me know when you were married ?”’ 
asked Ralph reproachfully. 

“On Christmas Day the gracious and well-born lady at last 
made me happy. Then we expected to come to Trieste shortly,— 
or never—and there was no chance to write. Since we heard of 
your illness, which is a week, we kept it for a surprise.” 

“It’s a grand surprise ” 

“« Well, what could Ido, youknow? There was the poor girl 
in the hands of a horde of gipsies—” 

“ Ladislas, even in fun you shan’t miscall my people. We 
heard a fight going on, Mr. Elliot, and out we rode, fifty of 
us,—gipsies—to find the Imperial troops commanded by Count 
von Christheim [“ Half a dozen borderers,” put in Ladislas] flying 
before a band of Hénvods, who, seeing us, turned back without 
another shot.” 

‘So we garrisoned Parla for siege, and had a month’s fighting 
that will never get into any account of the war, but was none the 
less fun. And in gratitude to her deliverer (or the person she 
delivered, as you will) Irma married me.” 
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“Well, put it that way if you like. Cousin Berta wanted to 
go to Vienna to see her doctor when the town was quiet, and I 
didn’t mean to leave Ladislas alone, in case my gipsies should 
object to a new captain.” Her eyes sparkled as she talked. She 
was looking more out-door than ever; brown in face from 
exposure to wind and weather, and, in the stable parlance not then 
used of a lady, thoroughly fit. 

“You enjoyed it as much as you thought you should ?”’ asked 
Ralph. 

im: 

“You remember the night we brought Yanni in through the 
snow, Irma?” drawled Ladislas, watching her. 

“Ah!” she drew in her breath and clenched her hand. 
“That was horrible! Why did you remind me? He died of a 
wound and frost-bite,” she turned to Ralph to explain. 

‘And she and a gipsy-girl nursed him, when | couldn’t stand 
the sight of his wretched face. No, war isn’t pretty, or exactly 
fitting for ladies.” 

“But it’s a glorious game, and I’m glad to have seen it, 
horrors and all,’ maintained Irma stoutly. 

** She’s like the ladies in the old Polish stories, who used to 
ride with their husbands against the Turks, isn’t she ?”’ 

“Oh, say I’m an uncivilised savage, if you like. Only, for 
the love of heaven, Ladislas, don’t tell any of the women here 
that I ever fired a pistol or rode at the head of atroop. They 
don’t love me much as it is.” 

“They would laugh,” said Ralph. “Isn’t it queer how people who 
live nice peaceful lives laugh at anyone who,—who hasadventures?”’ 

“Yes. They would call me the Amazon Queen instead of 
Juno, and say that | had made Ladislas marry me by holding a 
pistol at his head.” 

“ Well, my point of view is, that it’s no use telling a joke to 
a person who can’t understand it. And allow me to state that 
no one shall laugh at my wife, or my friend, or me——” 

——‘ While you can hold a sword? Don’t bea ridiculous 
bloodthirsty booby. I don’t mean insults that a duel will wipe 
out. Mr. Elliot understands. I remember you said they would 
laugh at you in England for going with us to Italy.” 

Ralph nodded. “So they did. Except my mother, they all 
wrote jeering at me for doing what they were pleased to call 
such a romantic thing. And when I go home it will be worse.” 
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“ But you will like being at home again so much that it won’t 
matter,” said Irma softly. 

The boy locked at her with a sudden hot feeling behind his 
eyes, and that catch of the breath which made speech impossible. 

“Ah, you'll never go back to cold, foggy England,” said 
Ladislas, as he must needs fidget from his chair to pat his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘Stay here with us, and when the war’s over, we'll 
set up a pack of hounds at Parla for you to hunt.” 

But Ralph did not assent or deny. He steadied his voice and 
looked at Irma, as he said : “I think 1 must go home soon.”’ 

“Of course you must. Why, your mother won't think you 
can get really well without her care,”’ said Irma, with a delicious 
assumption of matronly knowledge. 

“‘ She writes,—I got the letter to-day. Read it, and see what 
I ought to do.” 

Irma took the neatly folded sheets, closely written in a pretty run- 
ning hand, and read that “My dear Boy” was begged to be careful, 
and given a recipe for a cordial “ excellent in fevers,” told news 
of the Hayes Farm, of the crops and horses, and “ your sister’s ” 
appearance at the Hunt Ball “though Fanny is full young for 
such gaiety, but her green wreath became her.” And at last,— 
as if she would fain not have said it, but the pen had run away 
from her—came: “ Dear Ralph, when will you come home ? 
We all long for you, especially your affectionate Mother.” 
Irma handed the letter back, nodding her head gravely. ‘She 
wants you very badly, I can see. Of course she is anxious ; you 
must go soon.”’ 

“ That’s what I think,” said Ralph. ‘“ You see, when I came 
away,—chose going abroad rather than to Cambridge, you know 
—my uncle John said, ‘ No coming home in a hurry ; you stay 
for three years if you go.’ And it'll be three years next May.” 

“Cut off the months between, old boy,” shouted Ladislas. 
*« You’ve crammed more than a year into this last, as we all have. 
Oh, Ralph, we’re sorry to lose you, but how goes the song ? ‘Go 
where glory waits you,’ and become an English squire. And 
first, he must come and stay with us until he’s quite well, mustn’t 
he, Irma ?”’ 

“ Of course ; yes, indeed. Now, what route will you take to 
England ? It’s such a long cold journey.” 

He felt like a child suddenly told of a prepared treat. At the 
same time, he realised that the innermost part of his mind had 
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been thinking of home, and planning for home until the new- 
sprung idea became a settled thing in an instant. ‘I was think- 
ing of going by sea,” he said as if the whole plan were not of 
the last few minutes. 

** Capital ! we'll find a steamer, and you'll have a glorious time 
all through the Mediterranean,” said Ladislas. ‘“ Now, Irma, we 
must go. I'll come back with the carriage in a couple of hours. 
Yes, yes, I'll settle with the Signora ; she’s an arbitrary old hag, 
but she’s been useful. Now we'll take care of you. Spoil our 
honeymoon? Pooh! We spent our honeymoon long ago,— 
mostly firing out of the front windows, Irma standing behind me 
reloading. 1 have a month’s leave, liable to be recalled at any 
moment. I’m a sort of military governor of the Parla district, 
as I'll tell you and lots besides. But good-bye now.” 

They hurried off, to be succeeded by the Signora before Ralph 
had regained breath. 

“ Ah,” said the good old soul, “he’s an overbearing young 
gentleman, the Count, and there’s a sweet lady, his wife. She’s 
right, too ; you've had enough of nuns that do nothing but tell 
their beads, and gabbling old women like me. They’re all very 
well when one’s ill, but now (thanks to me and the Saints, not 
that doctor) you'll be well again directly, and you go and laugh 
at the Count’s shouting just as you used to do. Also she says 
she’ll take that dog as well, and I can’t abide him another day.” 
For a week Solomon had been an inmate of the Signora’s house 
in hourly disagreement with her. 

So Ralph was installed at the Villa Leichtenberg, to be petted 
by Irma, and told piecemeal of all their amazing adventures by 
Ladislas. But now the tale of fighting, or fun, generally wandered 
off into a consideration of Irma’s qualities, until the whole,— 
rebels, gipsies, borderers, the snow-covered steppes, the harried 
villages, clever defence and daring sally—seemed a magnificent 
background for the figure of a girl who could ride all day like a 
man, share a rough supper, rouse from sleep with her pistol 
cocked, and yet cook and nurse, sing songs, and give orders, as 
never woman had done before. She stopped the tales by coming, 
very demure in her full skirts, to sit with them and do needlework. 
Ralph looked at her and wondered, as men always will, at a 
woman's adaptability. 

“And did you hear of the Ban’s wedding-present ?” said 
Ladislas. “* No? Oh, that was a great jest, wasn’t it, Irma? He 
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sent us a couple of sheep and a reinforcement of six men, with 
a letter.” 

“A letter I shall put among the family papers,” said Irma ; 
“and the sheep were very handy, too. But I didn’t come to talk 
of what’s over ; you two are like a pair of old generals, everlastingly 
babbling of your campaigns. See, here’s the captain of the 
Marsitia’s answer. I hope he can take you, Ralph, for 
Mr. Raden says she’s a well-found steamer, and you'll be 
comfortable.” 

The Marsit1a would take a passenger, provided he did not 
expect the luxuries of a regular mail-boat, and the arrangements 
were soon made. 

“It’s a year since I came back from Palestine,” said Ralph 
to Ladislas, as they sat smoking on the last night. 

“A good lot’s happened in it,” chuckled Ladislas, rapidly 
reviewing his very successful affairs. Some of his relatives were 
putting the roof to his satisfaction by announcing their disap- 
proval of his marriage.—‘* He should have waited until the 
fighting was over. And the stories told of Irma’s wild behaviour 
made it very doubtful whether she was suitable, in spite of her 
fortune, which, as it was all in land, would be worth little enough 
for some time to come.”’—Great was his pleasure in snapping his 
fingers at a Canoness and an old uncle who claimed friendship 
with Metternich. 

Meanwhile Ralph was shaking the mental kaleidoscope 
through very varied scenes. “I’m like Countess Irma. I 
wouldn’t have missed a bit of it, good or bad,” he said at last. 

“That’s right, old chap. It’s a jolly good world, and there’s 
always something amusing in it.” 

“Yes. But I’ve had enough of seeing other people do things ; 
it’s time to go and do some for myself.” 

“Go at it, Squire Ralph. Breed fat cattle, and Suffolk 
punches, and those horrible pigs. I was at Smithfield once, 
where I saw all the greatness of the English farmer,—and he is 
very fat.” 

Ralph laughed, though indeed there were visions in his head 
of hunters of his own breeding, Cheviot sheep in perfection, and, 
for recreation, all the sport that the North country can offer. 
Already Trieste, Italy, Austria, were closed picture-books that he 
had thrown on one side. Perhaps they would be clearer in quiet 
English days to come than in this moment of leaving. 
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“And,” went on Ladislas waving a huge cigar to emphasise 
the details, “ you will marry a lovely damsel with apple-blossom 
cheeks and a round waist, and in ten years’ time you will be 
teaching your eldest boy to ride on a pony all mane and tail.” 

““Oh fox without a brush! I shall have to find someone 
as perfect as Countess Irma first. Do you remember how you 
thought ?—” 

‘| was an ass, Ralph, and you were another. Once I spoke 
to her of that mistake, but she grew so angry that I’m sure we 
were dreadfully in the wrong, though I can’t quite make out 
how we offended her. I thought I was being rather noble in 
giving her up to you. But I wasn’t; I was a criminal ass; she 
said so.” 

“Ah,” said the wise bachelor, “she was in love with you all 
the time, and of course you were a fool not to let her see you 
cared too. No wonder she was angry.” 

“| had to go through a good deal at first at Parla. But there 
was the danger, and you can’t quarrel long when you’re fighting 
side by side. She - 

“Yes, 1 know; you’ve told me. I’m going to bed. Good- 
night, old boy; I’m uncommonly sorry to be leaving you, 
though I’m glad to go—home.”’ 

“Sorry ! I will not try to tell you what I feel, for you would 
get red and run away. You English say ‘Ta-ta,’ and loaf off 
round the world. I can’t do that, either, so I will only say, 
‘Come back soon.’ Remember that there is always a welcome 
for you where I am, little Raphael of my heart.” 

That was all very well, but next morning, on the steamer, 
Ladislas could not be restrained from an embrace. It was with 
the feeling of having had all the breath crushed out of him that 
Ralph watched the quay slide back, and the little group dwindle, 
—old Raden’s bald head shining as he waved his hat, Irma 
fluttering a handkerchief, and Ladislas with a hand to his mouth 
in a final roar of Aufwiedersehen ! 

There was the sea of spring,—green and opal again— 
around him, the cliffs of Pirano on one side, and in the mists, 
away to the south-east, Venice. It was over, the year that had 
held so much; and he would never see the Adriatic again save 
in his dreams, 
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Tue first of the Parliamentary reporters, in the real sense of 
the term, was William Woodfall, brother of Henry Woodfall, 
editor of Tue Pustic Apvertiser in which the famous 
political letters signed Junius appeared ; for he was the first to 
publish reports of the debates in both Houses on the following 
day in THe Mornino Curonicze, from 1769 until 1789, and 
afterwards in Tue Diary which he himself established. His 
method of reporting was entirely an effort of memory. As the 
taking of notes was prohibited by the orders of the House, his 
custom was to sit in the Strangers’ Gallery during a debate, 
with his eyes closed, leaning both hands on his stick and listening 
intently. He was popularly supposed to be endowed with 
something like supernatural powers, and such was his fame that 
the first question of the visitor from the country, on entering the 
House of Commons, was, “ Which is Memory Woodfall, and 
which is the Speaker.” 

Woodfall’s versions of the speeches were accepted in his 
day as wonderful examples of accuracy. In these times, when 
reporting has attained so high a perfection, they would be 
regarded as inadequate and possibly garbled summaries. Still, 
they reflected with far greater faithfulness what was actually 
said than the more or less imaginary reports of Dr. Johnson. 
It is to Woodfall that we owe the best report extant of one of the 
most renowned of Parliamentary orations,—the speech in which 
Sheridan moved in the House of Commons on February 7th, 
1787, that the spoliation of the Begums of Oude should be 
included in the articles of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
So great was the sensation caused by this speech that the Prime 
Minister, William Pitt, consented to the adjournment of the 
House for the extraordinary reason that the minds of Members 
were too agitated to continue the discussion of the question. I 
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have read Woodfall’s version in Tue Morninc Curonicie of 
the following day. The newspaper is a small sheet of four 
pages, with four columns each. The report of the speech 
fills just a page, and is preceded by the following modest 
apology : 

It would be the most arrogant presumption in the Reporter of a 
newspaper were he to attempt to follow Mr. Sheridan under an expecta- 
tion of its being in his power to do him justice. A faint sketch of the 
outlines of his speech which, like the title to an elegant and copious work 
may give the reader an idea of the nature of the contents, is all that can 
be pretended to, and we heartily wish we were able to do even that better ; 
but we ardently hope the speech will be given to the publick completely and 
correctly in a separate publication. 


Sheridan spoke for five hours and a half, and at the average 
rate of speaking he must have uttered at least thirty-two 
thousand words. Woodfall’s report contains only four thousand 
words, just one-eighth of what Sheridan must have said. If the 
oration were reported fully and in the first person, as great 
Parliamentary speeches are now reported, it would fill sixteen 
columns of Tue Times, and could hardly have been got into 


two numbers of Tue Morninc Curonicte of 1787. Woodfall 
merely gave the compressed essence of Sheridan's argument, 
making no attempt to reproduce the fire and energy of the 
orator. ‘ Mr. Sheridan,” says he in the course of his report, 
“whenever occasion offered, animated his speech and gave it 
abundant variety and attraction, by blending glowing expressions 
and figures of rhetoric with his pursuit of detail and his narration 
of facts.” To report Sheridan fully and accurately must have 
been a difficult feat. 

John Campbell, Lord Chancellor, was a Parliamentary reporter 
on THe Morninc Curonicte at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. In his autobiography he indulges in some singular 
reflections on the subject of reporting. ‘I knew nothing, and 
did not desire to know anything of shorthand,” he says. “ Short- 
hand-writers are wholly incompetent to report a good speech, 
because they attend to words without entering into the thoughts 
of the speaker.” He tells us that he acquired such facility and 
skill in reporting that the best speakers were assigned to him ; 
and that one of his greatest feats was the writing of six columns 
of Sheridan in the Session of 1800. His method of working is 
thus indirectly described by himself : 
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To have a good report of a speech the reporter must thoroughly under- 
stand the subject discussed and be qualified to follow the reasoning, to feel 
the pathos, to relish the wit and to be warmed by the eloquence of the 
speaker. He must apprehend the whole scope of the speech, as well as 
attend to the happy phraseology in which the ideas of the speaker are 
expressed. He should take down notes in abbreviated longhand as he can 
for aids to his memory. He must then retire to his room, and looking at 
these recollect the speech as it was delivered, and give it with all the 
fidelity, point and spirit, as the speaker would write it out if preparing it 
for the Press. Fidelity is the first and indispensable requisite, but this does 
not demand an exposure of inaccuracies and repetitions. 


In Campbell’s Lives or THe Lorp Cuancetiors I met with 
a story of Lord agp ns p which bears on this controversy 
as to the relative merits of shorthand and longhand reports. 
On being asked whether, when a Member of the House of 
Commons, he really delivered a speech which the newspapers had 
ascribed to him, Loughborough replied: “ Why, to be sure, 
there are many things in that speech which I did say, and there 
are more I wish I had said.” A report prepared by longhand 
is really as much the essay of the writer as the speech of the 
speaker. It may give a good notion of the speaker’s argument, 
but it gives it not so much in the speaker’s as in the writer’s 
vocabulary ; and most of it is bound to be not what the 
speaker actually said, but what the writer thought he said, which 
may often be an entirely different thing. 

Coleridge reported Pitt’s speech in the House of Commons, 
on February 17th, 1800, in support of the continuance of the 
War with Napoleon ; and it appeared next day in THe Mornino 
Post. He writes to his friend Thomas Poole, “ My report of 
Pitt’s speech made a great noise here’’ ; and, being opposed to 
Pitt and in favour of peace, he adds, with a touch of that 
political perversity which not even the poet and philosopher can 
escape,— What a degraded animal man is to see anything to 
admire in that wretched rant!"’ But as Coleridge did not write 
shorthand it may fairly be doubted whether the rant is his or 
Pitt’s. Gillman says in his Lire or Corerrpce that Canning 
called next day at the newspaper office to enquire of the editor 
who did the report, and on being told it was Coleridge replied, 
“It does more credit to his head than to his memory.” Daniel 
Stuart, the editor of Tue Mornino Post, said there was no truth 
in the story ; but if Canning did not make that tart comment on 
the speech, he certainly might have done so. I have read two 
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versions of the speech, Coleridge’s and Hansard’s, and they differ 
substantially, though perhaps, more in their phraseology than in 
their tone and spirit. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the bitterness of the 
relations between Parliament and the Press had almost entirely 
subsided. The reporters were no longer regarded as pernicious 
interlopers and eavesdroppers in the galleries and lobbies of 
St. Stephen’s. No longer had they to take fugitive notes by 
stealth or rely entirely upon their memory, in order to escape 
the harrying of the officials. Members had tasted the delight of 
seeing their opinions in print, and, to be sure, they liked it. 
But the reporters still pursued their avocation arduously under 
many difficulties. They had to scramble for places in the 
Strangers’ Gallery with mere sightseers. The reporting of Pitt’s 
speech occupied twenty-four hours of Coleridge’s time. In 
those days the reporters were allowed to take notes on the 
back row of the Strangers’ Gallery. It was the worst place 
in the Gallery for seeing and hearing; but notebooks and 
pencils were still an unholy sight in the eyes of the Speaker, and 
the reporters sitting in darkness, and so remotely that their heads 
were but three feet from the ceiling, were unobserved from the 
Chair. Even to secure seats on the back row the reporters had 
to be early at the door of St. Stephen’s, especially on important 
occasions, for they had no recognised title to the bench as against 
other strangers, and it was a case of first come first seated. It 
was necessary therefore for Coleridge to be at St. Stephen’s at 
seven o'clock in the morning ; and it was again seven o’clock in 
the morning before his work was finished and he was free to 
leave the office of Tue Mornine Post. 

The year 1803 is memorable in the history of the Reporters’ 
Gallery as witnessing the first official recognition of the existence 
of the reporters, and the breaking with the ancient fiction of 
Parliament that in deliberation it is neither seen nor heard by the 
public. Mr. Speaker Abbot acknowledged the right of the 
reporters to the exclusive occupation of the back row of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. It came about by an accidental circumstance, 
rather than through the operation of general causes. One night 
William Pitt was expected to make a great speech on the war 
with France. A crowd gathered before the door of the Gallery, 
and in the general rush for seats the reporters were unsuccess- 
ful. The occupants of the back row refused to budge, even 
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when the reporters held out to them the alluring prospect 
that if they would only give up their seats they might read Pitt’s 
speech in print. Instead therefore of the usual parliamentary 
report there appeared in the papers next day only an account of 
the difficulties under which the reports were made. The result 
was that on May 24th, 1803, Abbot wrote in his diary : “ Settled 
with Serjeant-at-Arms that the gallery door should be opened 
every day, if required, at twelve ; and the Serjeant would let the 
housekeeper understand that the newswriters might be let in in 
their usual places (the back row of the gallery), as being under- 
st»od to have the order of particular Members, like any other 
stranger.”’ Not only was the back bench reserved to the reporters, 
but soon after a door was constructed giving them special access 
to it, and a room for writing was also placed at their service. 
Simple though it appears, what a stage in the democratisation of 
the State is marked by this incident! The statesman had come 
at last to understand that he could no longer afford to address 
himself solely to the House of Commons, but that if he was 
to succeed in his mission he must appeal to the people outside, 
and that he could reach them only by favour of the newspapers. 
The reporters, however, were strictly forbidden to take notes 
anywhere in the Strangers’ Gallery save on the back row. On 
the night of June 15th, 1819, the proceedings of the Commons 
were interrupted by the announcement of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
that he had a stranger in custody. ‘“ Bring him tothe Bar,” said 
the Speaker. The prisoner was Peter Finerty, of Tuz Mornino 
Curonic.e, and the charge against him was disorderly conduct 
in the Strangers’ Gallery. He was an Irishman who had been 
convicted of a criminal libel in charging Lord Castlereagh with 
— as Chief Secretary of Ireland during the rebellion of 
1798, and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, and on 
his release had been presented with a public testimonial of 
£2,000. The story told by the attendant in the Gallery was 
that Finerty sat in the front row contumaciously taking notes, 
and when told to desist used opprobrious language and flourished 
his note-book all the higher. There was a conflict of testimony 
between strangers who were examined as to the terms both of 
the attendant’s address and the reporter’s reply. Did the atten- 
dant address the reporter insolently as “Finerty” ? Did the 
reporter tell the attendant to “go to hell” ? Some of the wit- 
nesses averred that the attendant most politely said, “ Mr. 
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aang 5 please” ; others declared that all the reporter replied 
was, “I don’t care a damn for you.” _Finerty’s own explanation 
is most happily expressed, and yet hardly convincing. At the 
time the circumstances occurred,” says he, ‘““my mind was 
engaged in the most intense application to the honourable gentle- 
man who was then addressing the House, and whose sentiments 
I was most anxious to take down correctly. At this juncture I 
was interrupted, and God knows what might have escaped me ; 
but I am not conscious of having said anything offensive. If 
I have done so, I am sorry for it; but again I say I have no 
recollection of it.” The Minister to whose lot it fell to move 
that the reporter be reprimanded and discharged was Finerty’s 
antagonist, Lord Castlereagh ; and Mr. Speaker Manners-Sutton, 
in discharging him, warned all journalists that while they availed 
themselves of the indulgence of the House, they should be 
most cautious not to abuse it. 

The House of Commons, it is clear, still considered they had 
stooped to a great concession to the Press in allowing it to 
report their proceedings. But they no longer haled reporters, 
editors, and publishers to the Bar, except in cases of false and 
perverted reports, and as the style of reporting was becoming 
more and more exact these cases rarely arose. One interesting 
instance may be given. On June 14th, 1819, Canning called 
the attention of the House, as a matter of privilege, to a mis- 
representation, affecting him personally, which appeared in a 
speech by Joseph Hume as reported in Tue Times. It appeared 
from the report that some remarks by Hume on the miseries of 
the poor excited laughter on the Ministerial benches, and there- 
upon that Hume, amid loud cheers, rebuked Canning for his 
smile of self-congratulation in having, by his habitual ridiculing 
of the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, succeeded in placing 
himself so far above their unhappy condition. It so happened 
that Canning was not in the House at all when the speech was 
delivered. ‘“ The report represented him,” said he, “as receiving 
as sharp a rebuke as could be made without saying a single word 
in reply, and depicted him with a smile flickering on his lips 
whilst bearing a chastisement too severe for any being with the 
feelings of a man to have borne with tranquillity.” Hume also 
declared that he had not applied the reported words to Canning, 
his only reference to the right hon. gentleman having been an 
allusion to his absence from the Treasury Bench. Manifestly it 
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was a mis-hearing on the part of the reporter. The House, 
nevertheless, passed an appalling resolution. It denounced the 
report as ‘a scandalous misrepresentation of the debates and 
proceedings of the House,” as. “a calumnious libel on the 
character of one of its members,” and as “an aggravated breach 
of its privileges.” 

Next day the reporter of THe Times appeared at the Bar ; he 
was John Payne Collier, afterwards distinguished as a Shake- 
spearean critic. The mistake, for which he expressed the deepest 
regret, was due, he said, to the difficulty of seeing and hearing 
from the reporters’ back bench, and the confusion arising from 
the talking of the visitors to the Gallery. He was committed to 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and after a night in the 
lock-up was brought again to the Bar, when he was solemnly 
reprimanded and discharged on paying the usual fees. ‘ Let 
not, however, that lenity be misunderstood,” said Mr. Speaker ; 
“Jet it not be forgotten that it is alone from the indulgence of 
this House that there is room for the committal of any such 
offence, and that the abuse of such indulgence aggravates the 
offence.” 

In time, however, the House ceased from attempting to 
exercise control over the character of the newspaper reports, 
Members came gradually to recognise that, however their speeches 
might be misreported, to call attention to the errors as a breach 
of privilege would only make them ridiculous, For such mistakes, 
unintentional as, of course, they always are, there is a sufficient 
redress in a letter of correction to the newspaper. 

Macaulay was the terror of the reporters. Often the expertest 
of shorthand writers were unable to do more than to set down 
the substance of what he said, as he thundered along with the 
velocity of an express that does not stop even at the chief stations. 
“T delivered my speech much more slowly than any that I have 
ever before made,” he tells his sister, Hannah, in 1831, “and 
it is in consequence better reported than its predecessors, though 
not well.” In 1853 a bookseller named Vizetelly published 
without authority a collection of his speeches in two volumes. 
Macaulay was deeply annoyed by the publication, which professed 
to have been made with his sanction, and at once set about pre- 
paring a corrected edition of the speeches. Most of Vizetelly's 
versions of his speeches, he says in his preface, bear “ scarcely 
the faintest resemblance’ to the speeches which he really made. 
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“The substance of what I said is perpetually misrepresented. 
The connection of the argument is altogether lost. Extravagant 
blunders are put into my mouth in almost every page.” He 
then proceeds to give some samples of the injustice complained 
of, which certainly bear out the complaint, and declares, with 
characteristic emphasis, that he cannot permit himself “to be 
exhibited in this ridiculous and degrading manner for the profit 
of an unprincipled man.” For the purposes of comparison I will 
quote passages from the two reports of Macaulay’s speech on the 
Dissenters’ Chapels’ Bill in the House of Commons, June 6th, 
1844. The Bill was introduced by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel to frustrate a movement to deprive the Unitarians 
of their chapels on the ground that their original founders were 
Trinitarians. Macaulay speaking in support of the Bill, according 
to Vizetelly’s report, said : 


Now, are these chapels places of which a British Legislature will 
consent to rob their possessors? I say ‘rob’—-I can use no other, no 
lighter word. How would you feel were such a proposition made as to 
other property ? Would it be borne? And what are those who oppose 
this Bill to get in comparison to what those who are injuriously affected b 
it are to lose? What feelings have these latter associated with Priestley’s 
pulpit—with Dr. Lardner’s pulpit? What feelings have they connected 
with the places wherein Unitarian doctrines have so long been taught, and 
around which are the gravestones which pious love has placed over the 
remains of dearly-prized sisters, wives, fathers, brothers—that these associa- 
tions are to be so rudely disregarded and structures wrenched from those to 
whom they are so valuable? ‘To those who seek to obtain possession of 
them, they are of no value beyond that which belongs to any place in which 
they can get a roof over their heads. If we throw out this Bill, we rob 
one party of that which that party considers to be valuable, to bestow 
it upon another stronger party who will only value it as a trephy of victory 
won and as an evidence of the humiliation and mortification of those from 
whom it has been wrested. 


The other report of this speech was published by the 
Unitarians in pamphlet form, and was adopted by Macaulay for 
his own collection. “It was not corrected by me,” he says, 
“but it generally, though not uniformly, exhibits with fidelity 
the substance of what I said.” In reading its glowing version of 
the halting and listless passages I have quoted from Vizetelly’s 
edition, it is impossible not to feel that here, indeed, is the real 
Macaulay : 
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And will a British Parliament rob the possessors of these buildings? I 
can use no other word. How should we feel if it were proposed to deprive 
any other class of men of land held during so long a time, and improved at 
so large a cost? And if this property should be transferred to those who 
covet it, what would they gain in comparison with what the present 
occupants would lose? ‘The pulpit of Priestley, the pulpit of Lardner, are 
objects of reverence to congregations which hold the tenets of Priestley and 
Lardner. ‘To the intruders those pulpits will be nothing ; nay, worse than 
nothing ; memorials of heresiarchs. Within these chapels and all around 
them are the tablets which the pious affection of four generations has placed 
over the remains of dear mothers and sisters, wives and daughters, of 
eloquent preachers, of learned theological writers. ‘To the Unitarian, the 
building which contains these memorials is a hallowed building. To the 
intruder, it is of no more value than any other room in which he can find a 
bench to sit on and a roof to cover him. If, therefore, we throw out this 
Bill, we do not merely rob one set of people in order to make a present to 
another set. ‘That would be bad enough. But we rob the Unitarians of 
that which they regard as a most precious treasure; of that which is 
endeared to them by the strongest religious and the strongest domestic 
associations ; of that which cannot be wrenched from them without in- 
flicting on them the bitterest pain and humiliation. To the Trinitarians 
we give that which can to them be of little or no value except as a trophy 
of a most inglorious victory won in a most unjust war. 


It would seem that Macaulay, unlike Canning, could not have 
successfully raised any of these cases of misreporting as a breach 
of privilege, at least during the Speakership of Mr. Denison. 
One night in 1859 Mr. Stuart-Wortley rose to complain of 
having been misrepresented in a newspaper. Apparently his 
speech and the speech of another Member had got mixed in one 
of those accidents that occasionally will happen in the rush and 
hurry of making-up a morning journal. The Speaker, however, 
ruled him out of order, as he said he did not propose to conclude 
with a motion relating to the subject of his complaint. Referring 
to the incident in Norgs From My JourNnat Denison says : 


The House approved. The House does not recognise the reports of 
debates. Therefore, a correct or incorrect report is out of its cognisance. 
The House does not permit the reports of speeches made in the same 
Session to be referred to. The whole proceeding was irregular. 


It is clear, I think, from this comment that if Mr. Wortley 
had concluded with a motion to bring the printer or the reporter 
to the Bar for a breach of privilege the Speaker would have 
declined to put the motion from the Chair. The House, despite 
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its standing Order, was losing, or freely relinquishing, all control 
over the reporting of its proceedings. 

Still, up to the destruction of the old Houses of Parliament 
by fire in 1834 the reporters had to discharge their labours on 
that back bench in the Strangers’ Gallery. Many distinguished 
men have occupied it. Allan Cunningham, on arriving in 
London in 1810 at the age of twenty-six got employment on 
Tue Day as a Parliamentary reporter. He was not a shorthand 
writer ; and how he worked he thus describes in a letter to his 
brother James, dated December 29th, 1810 : 


I have written a number of speeches for both Lords and Commons. I 
find it quite easy for I collect notes for one hour from what is said, just, I 
mean, as the speaker delivers it. This outline I have to return to the 
newspaper office with, and write out into three columns of debate. These 
columns will take me from four or five hours, and then I return to my 
home. Now this is pretty severe work, but I have so many days of leisure 
to sweeten all this that I enjoy my situation with much satisfaction. 


William Hazlitt reported for THe Morninc Curonice in 
1812. A very wise thing was said by him of reporting in those 
days, when it was but in its swaddling clothes. “Though the 


*best speeches are the worst reported,” said he, “the worst are 
made better than they are, and so both find a convenient news- 
paper level.” Of himself as a reporter it was said that he gave the 
speakers credit for delivering better grammar and more sense than 
they were entitled to, a complaint from which reporters are not 
entirely free even now. One characteristic misadventure befell 
Hazlitt. It was his lot to have to report a speech in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation by William Conyngham Plunkett, one of 
the finest orators Ireland has ever sent to St. Stephen’s. So 
thrilling was the oration that Hazlitt, entirely forgetting he was 
there not to listen but to report, sat through it all entranced with 
idle pencil. A reporter needs to combine with his alert mind a 
cold sensibility. 

Gerald Griffin, author of THe Cottecians upon which that 
popular play Tue Coireen Bawn was founded, was a 
Parliamentary reporter in 1826. He was not greatly impressed 
by the oratory of some of the leaders of the Nation. 


You, [he wrote to his father] would be surprised, | dare say, if you 
heard some of those folk speak who enjoy so high a reputation for 
Parliamentary eloquence. There are many whom L supposed persons of 
extraordinary ability, and I am astounded on seeing them get up in the 
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House to find what absolute blockheads they are. H— — for instance. 
He is the most stupid, tiresome, actual ass that ever opened his lips. It is 
solely to the reporters he is indebted for the straightforward sensible air his 
speeches assume. But there are other splendid fellows whom it is positively 
inspiring to listen to. 


But the most famous of Parliamentary reporters is Charles 
Dickens. He was nineteen years of age in 1831 when he joined 
Tue True Sun (his father being engaged in the same capacity 
for THe Morninc Curonicte) and he subsequently reported for 
Tue Mirror oF Paritament (a short-lived rival to Hansard) 
and also for THe Morninc Curonicrze. In May, 1865, 
presiding at the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, he gave 
an interesting and amusing glimpse of his experiences as a 
Parliamentary reporter. “I have worn my knees,” said he, “ by 
writing on them on the old back row of the old Gallery of the 
old House of Commons ; and I have worn my feet standing to 
write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, where 
we used to be huddled together like so many sheep, kept in 
waiting, say, until the Woolsack might want restuffing.” 

Dickens, indeed, was a witness of that mighty event, the 
official establishment of a Reporters’ Gallery in both Houses of 
Parliament. In the temporary building that was erected for the 
Commons after the fire of 1834 a separate gallery was provided 
for the Press. The day it was first occupied, February rgth, 
1835, should be for ever famous. The Peers preceded the 
Commons by three years in recognising that a Reporters’ Gallery 
had become an essential adjunct to Parliament. At the opening 
of the nineteenth century the reporters were permitted to stand 
with other strangers below the Bar of the House of Lords, and 
listen to the debates. In time the taking of notes was allowed 
provided it was done furtively, or with some pretence of conceal- 
ment. One evening Lord Chancellor Eldon came down to the 
Bar to receive from Mr. Speaker a message from the Commons, 
and with the expansive sleeve of his flowing gown knocked the 
note-book from the hand of a too forward and indiscreet 
reporter. For a moment the panic-stricken attendants were 
fearful of dismissal for not having kept the reporter in his proper 
place. The journalists were convinced it was their last appear- 
ance at the Bar. But it was the unexpected that happened. The 
mighty Lord High Chancellor, in his wig and gown, before that 
assembly of Lords and Commons, actually stooped and picked 
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up the note-book, and with a smile and a word of apology handed 
it to the reporter. From that evening all the ridiculous make- 
belief that no notes were being taken of the proceedings was at 
anend. Peter Finerty might have flourished his note-book as 
ostentatiously as he pleased at the Bar of the House of Lords, 
without running the risk of having to send an attendant to 
perdition. On the ever memorable October 15th, 1831, the 
Lords took the sensible and yet portentous step of providing a 
gallery for the reporters. 

The complete and final recognition of the Press by the 
Commons came in 1850. When the present Chamber was 
occupied for the first time in the session of that year it was 
found to contain a Reporters’ Gallery, not as an excrescence or 
makeshift, but as an integral part of the structure. Then a 
remarkable thing occurred. The Chamber had a lofty Gothic 
roof, similar to the beautiful roof of the House of Lords, but as 
it was found to affect injuriously the acoustic properties, the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, and the Leader of the 
Opposition, Sir Robert Peel, actually went up to the Reporters’ 
Gallery personally to put the matter to the test, the Commons 
went back to their temporary Chamber for another two years, 
until the present glass ceiling was constructed, thus willingly 
spoiling the architectural splendour of their House in order that 
the reporters might hear and publish their speeches. 

The House of Commons retains the power, in theory at least, 
of securing that its deliberations are conducted with closed doors 
if it so pleases. It can clear the Galleries. Before 1875 it was 
possible for a single Member to cause the expulsion of the 
reporters by simply saying, “ Mr. Speaker, I espy strangers.” 
The moment these words were uttered the Speaker had no choice 
but to order all strangers to withdraw. The reporters were thus 
excluded by Daniel O'Connell in 1845, because he was dis- 
satisfied with a report of his speech in Tue Times; and for the 
same reason, his son, John O'Connell, compelled the withdrawal 
of the reporters in 1849. But in 1875 this privilege of the 
individual Members was abolished. One night in April of that 
year the House was crowded to hear the debate on a motion by 
Mr. Henry Chaplin relating to the export of horses. Among 
the occupants of the Peers’ Gallery was the Prince of Wales; 
the German Ambassador was in the distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. The well-known Irish Member, Joseph Biggar “ espied 
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strangers,” and the Speaker accordingly was compelled to order 
all the Galleries to be cleared. But the suspension of the 
Standing Order relating to the admission of strangers was at 
once moved by the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, and carried, so 
that the Prince of Wales, the reporters, and other strangers 
immediately returned. Biggar afterwards declared he was not 
aware the Prince of Wales was in the Gallery, and that it was a 
grievance against the Press for attacking the Nationalist Members 
which inspired his action. 

The Prime Minister gave notice of a motion which proposed 
that strangers should only be excluded by vote of the House 
put without debate, or by the spontaneous action of the Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees. It came up for discussion on 
May 31st, 1875. Lord Hartington, Leader of the Opposition, 
moved an amendment formally recognising the right of the 
reporters to report the proceedings and other strangers to be 
present; but the House refused to make so revolutionary a 
departure from ancient custom, and adopted Disraeli’s motion 
instead. Since then the Galleries have only once been cleared. 
In 1878 the Earl of Leitrim was shot dead on his estate in 
Londonderry, and his secretary and the driver of his car who 
were with him shared his terrible fate. The crime was brought 
before the House of Commons by the Irish Members on 
April rath, 1878, with the view of showing that the Earl was 
assassinated, not because his tenantry preferred to murder him 
rather than pay his rents, but because of his immorality. 
Colonel King-Harman then moved in the interest of decency 
and good feeling, as he said, that strangers should withdraw. 
The motion was carried by fifty-seven votes to twelve, Parnell 
and Frank Hugh O’Donnell being the tellers for the minority 
which included Gladstone and the Marquis of Hartington. It 
is probable that never again will the order of the House of 
Commons for the exclusion of strangers be put into operation. 
Failure has attended every attempt to close the doors since 1878. 
The right of the people to be informed through the medium of 
the Press of all that passes within the walls of St. Stephen’s may 
now be regarded as unconditional and superior to all other 
considerations. 

It was my privilege once to witness statesmen absolutely 
refusing to allow the great machinery of Parliament to be put in 
motion in the absence ‘of the reporters. That remarkable event 
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took place in the House of Lords, on December 2nd, 1902. 
The Education Bill was before the House. The Peers met that 
day for the resumption of the debate on the second reading at 
four o'clock, instead of a quarter past four, their usual hour, but 
by an oversight no notification of the earlier sitting was conveyed 
to the Press. The result was that the Reporters’ Gallery was 
empty when the time came for the Marquis of Londonderry, 
President of the Council of Education, to address the House, 
and in the circumstances his lordship naturally declined to speak. 
The reporters took their places in the Gallery at a quarter past 
four, and Lord Londonderry seeing them ready with note-books 
and pencils rose and delivered his speech. What an absolute 
change in the point of view of statesmen since William Woodfall 
sat in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons with 
closed eyes, endeavouring to fix on his memory the points of the 
discussion, and, later still, Charles Dickens stood for hours with 
tired feet among the crowd at the Bar of the House of Lords 
furtively reporting ! 
Micuagtt MacDonacu 
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THE ROMANCE OF MODERN SMUGGLING 


A century ago there were something like fifteen hundred 
different articles subject to British import duties ; to-day there 
are only two or three dozen, and most people imagine that the 
art and craft of smuggling is a thing of the past. It is true that 
cargoes of French brandy, of tobacco and lace are no longer 
landed in the lonely coves of Devon and Cornwall, and that 
armed bodies of coastguards no longer wage pitched battles with 
bands of dour East countrymen along the muddy creeks of Essex 
and Suffolk. But if the old-fashioned fighting type of smuggler 
has passed away, it does not follow that smuggling is dead. Brute 
force has been succeeded by cunning, and the game still goes 
merrily on. 

In fact, the annual reports of the Commissioners of Customs 
show a marked increase during recent years. In 1899 the 
amount of smuggled tobacco seized was 6,115 pounds; in 1906, 
the last year for which statistics are available, this had risen to 
12,372 pounds, or more than double; and 2,323 persons were fined 
for the offence of smuggling. The largest seizure during 1905 
was effected by the appropriately named H.M.S. Arcus when she 
captured a fleet of seven Dutch coopers inside the three-mile 
limit off the Humber. Coopers are floating grog and tobacco 
shops which sell their cargo to fishermen, and from these seven 
vessels were taken no less than two and a quarter tons of tobacco 
and cigars. By-the-bye, seized tobacco is no longer consigned 
to the “King’s tobacco pipe ;” the best of it is sent to the 
criminal lunatic asylums, and of such as is not fit for human con- 
sumption some goes to the Botanical Gardens at Kew and Edin- 
burgh for fumigating purposes, and the rest is sold to manu- 
facturers of sheep-wash. 

There are always individuals who will risk the chances of 
detection and subsequent penalties for the sake of getting a few 
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pounds of tobacco past the Customs. Only the other day a 
passenger, who had thrice asserted that he had nothing to declare, 
was searched at Harwich. He was found to have a large quantity 
of tobacco wrapped round his body next the skin, in the ‘kon of 
a plaster, and he was wearing two pairs of trousers, the inner 
being stuffed with choice cigarette tobacco. His offence cost 
him a month in prison. Seamen are most ingenious in their 
attempts to get tobacco in free of duty, but the Customs House 
officers are up to most of their tricks. Upon one occasion, when 
the officials at Poole had vainly searched every place likely and 
unlikely in a suspected ship, it occurred to one of them to pick 
up a large loaf of bread which lay uncut and apparently honest 
upon the forecastle table. He gave it a shake when the bottom 
fell out, and so did about two hundred choice cigars. About a 
dozen more loaves were found to be each stuffed in similar 
fashion. “Packages containing corpses,” or in other words 
coffins, must always be searched, for there are many cases on 
record of supposed coffins being filled with contraband. Bibles, 
even plum-puddings, have been found hollowed out and stufted 
with tobacco. 

The duty which was placed on sugar four years ago has 
entailed an enormous amount of extra work upon the Customs of 
this country. Of course, no one short of a lunatic would attempt 
to smuggle sugar ; it is sugar’s substitute, saccharin, which has 
opened a new field to the ingenious evader of duties. With 
one exception, a rare kind of ether, saccharin, which is about three 
hundred times as sweet as sugar, carries the heaviest duty of any 
object of import, namely, one and threepence an ounce. When 
it is remembered that saccharin is imported either in crystals or 
powder, and that enough may be carried in a hat or tobacco- 
pouch to cheat tt: Revenue of several shillings, the difficulty 
which confronts the officials will be appreciated. 

Saccharin can also be mixed with other substances such as 
chalk, soda, even painters’ colours, and readily separated after 
reaching its destination. The first heavy seizure that was made 
was at Folkestone. Casks containing in all a ton and a half of 
aniline dyes were found to be composed of fifty per cent. of 
saccharin mixed with sulphate of aniline, sulphate of soda, etc. 
Had it not occurred to a smart examining officer to rub a little 
of the stuff on his hand and taste it, the Revenue would have 
been the poorer by some £1,500. 
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Another ingenious individual mixed saccharin with sugar, and 
by paying duty on the sugar evaded suspicion for months. He 
was caught in the long run, but as by that time he was several 
thousand pounds to the good, he could well afford the heavy 
fine inflicted. Perhaps the cleverest trick of all was one which 
came to light about a year ago. Acting on certain information a 
Preventive Inspector of the Inland Revenue visited a house in 
Stepney and entered a room on the ground floor. On the table 
was a large galvanised bath, and beside it a pair of scales. 
There were also a large number of wooden discs in the room, 
some in crates, some leaning against the table. Two men were 
busy breaking open the discs one by one and weighing a white 
powder which they contained. The air was thick with the powder, 
the taste of which was insufferably sweet. The wooden discs 
were recognised as table tops which, although each. held about 
six pounds of saccharin, had passed the Customs without ‘the 
slightest suspicion being aroused. About two hundredweight 
of the drug was seized upon this occasion, and the treble value 
and duty claimed by the Inland Revenue came to no Jess than 
£1,500. Saccharin has been found in ink, sealing-wax, and. per- 
fumery, and also hidden in toys. Toys indeed have been exten- 
sively used as receptacles for taxable goods. Recently a number 
of innocent-looking, waxen-faced dolls were found to contain 
each a small barrel of attar of roses. Every resource of modern 
science is brought into play to counteract the devices of smugglers. 
Some years ago it was found that watches were being sent by 
post into one of our Colonies hidden inside bibles. The Rontgen 
rays brought the swindle to light, and are now constantly used 
for the detection of postal smuggling. 

The tariff of the United States is the highest in existence, 
and the penalties for smuggling the heaviest. Section 2065 of 
the Revised Statutes runs as follows :— 


If anyone shall knowingly and wilfully, with intent to defraud the 
United States, smuggle or clandestinely introduce into the United States 
any goods, etc., subject to duty—without paying or accounting for the 
duty . . . . every such person, his, her, or their abettors shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour and on conviction shall be fined any sum not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years. 


Severe as these penalties are, the prices obtainable for smuggled 

goods are so high that any number of people seem willing to run 

the risk of discovery and consequent punishment. Of cut 
No. 22. vou. 1 GG 
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diamonds alone the Customs estimate that a million dollars’ worth 
a year are smuggled into the country. One man made no fewer 
than twelve successful journeys to and fro carrying diamonds 
inside a hollow walking-stick ; upon one occasion that stick was 
worth £10,000. It may be noted by the superstitious, as a proof 
of the ill-luck of the number 13, that the smuggler was caught 
on his thirteenth attempt to evade the Customs. Another 
smuggler took the trouble to remove the charges from a number 
of revolver cartridges, fill the space with diamonds, and replace 
the bullets. The foolish fellow was so tickled with a sense of 
his own ingenuity that he could not keep silence, and boasted to 
a fellow passenger of his cleverness. Unluckily for him, a spy 
of the Customs (the American Customs have a regular Secret 
Service Department) overheard him, and as soon as he landed he 
was arrested. 

It would require a volume to describe the different devices 
adopted by smugglers for the concealment of diamonds. Five 
years ago a consignment of eight thousand dollars’ worth passed 
the Custom House hidden in a sugar-candy animal carried by a 
child. The toy was of course transparent, but so also were the 
diamonds. Upon another occasion the famous diamond-smuggler, 
Max Lasar, rolled some large stones in balls of sealing-wax, and 
inserted these in a baby’s rattle in place of the usual marbles. 
These stones, which it is said were worth £15,000, were carried 
through the Customs by the unsuspecting child of a fellow 
passenger. 

One of the smartest tricks on record stands to the credit of a 
Chicago man, who, having invested in £20,000 worth of jewellery 
in London, determined to bring it home free of duty. On the 
way over he hollowed out a small cavity in the floor of his cabin 
and hid the gems in it. When he went ashore at New York he 
left them behind in their hiding-place, and, making his way to 
the Steamship office, re-engaged the same cabin for the return 
voyage to Liverpool. On the day of sailing his wife went aboard 
with him to say good-bye, and just before the gangway was 
hauled in she stepped ashore with the jewels in her pocket. 

In American, as in English, ports coffins are always looked upon 
with suspicion by the Customs officials. A year or two ago the 
New York authorities had information that a quantity of valuable 
lace was going to be run through in a coffin. The ship arrived, 
and there were the bereaved relatives in the deepest mourn- 
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ing in charge of a leaden casket. Although the certificates were 
in perfect order the officer insisted upon having the coffin opened. 
The relatives violently protested against such an outrage, but this 
only confirmed the suspicions of the Customs man. The coffin 
being opened, imagine the official’s horror when he saw that it 
really did contain a body. He was on the point of apologising 
and ordering the casket to be resealed, when he happened to 
catch sight of a suspicious eye watching him from behind a 
mourner’s handkerchief. It was enough; he had the. body 
removed, and hidden below it was lace worth several thousand 
dollars. The corpse proved to be that of a pauper bought for 
the occasion. 

On the Pacific Coast there used a few years ago to be a 
tremendous business in smuggling opium. At that time the 
duty was no less than twelve dollars a pound, and this proved so 
strong an incentive to smugglers that, while it was estimated that 
the yearly consumption in the States was about 300,000 pounds 
yearly, only 40,000 of the amount paid duty. Syndicates backed 
by capitalists went into the business, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury calculated that the Revenue lost in all over four million 
dollars. Most of the stuff came in through Puget Sound. It 
was contained in logs hollowed out and fastened together again 
by wooden pegs; a few of these included in a cargo of timber 
easily escaped detection. 

Eventually, purely in self-defence, the duty on opium was 
lowered to six dollarsa pound. This put an end to the opera- 
tions of the large gangs, and at present the States actually reap 
larger sums in duties at this reduced rate than they did when the 
duty was at the higher figure. 

American Revenue officers have more trouble with women 
than with men, and especially (so a New York Customs 
official told me) with women of the upper classes. Not long 
ago a girl belonging to an old Knickerbocker family was caught 
landing with a Russian sable muff on one leg and a costly sable 
boa on the other. Another lady, the wife of a wealthy Phila- 
delphian merchant, had some hundreds of ostrich feathers sewn 
inside her petticoat; and as for lace, it is safe to say that one in 
three of the fair Americans who have been touring in Europe 
have large or small quantities of this dutiable commodity hidden 
about them when they land. 

It is said that honesty is the best policy. Perhaps it was this 
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proverb which a certain American engine-driver had in mind when 
puzzled as to how to smuggle a cooking-stove into Mexico. The 
man, who was employed upon a line running from Texas into 
Mexico, had married a Mexican girl and made his home in that 
country, and the stove was needed to complete the establishment ; 
now the Mexican duty on hardware of that kind is high, and as a 
cooking-stove is not the sort of thing you can carry in your port- 
manteau, the man was at his wits’ ends how to get it across the 
border. At last, however,a brilliant scheme occurred to him, and on 
his next journey he lashed the thing to the pilot of his engine. 
When he stopped at the Customs Office the Mexican officials 
stared at the stove in amazement, but concluding it was some 
new Yankee device in connection with the engine, and afraid to 
betray their ignorance by asking questions, they let it go, and 
the driver, suppressing his mirth with the utmost difficulty, pro- 
ceeded in triumph to his destination. 

This incident brings to mind an equally bold trick played on 
a Custom-house officer on the Russo-German frontier. An 
innocent-looking peasant called on the official after dark, and 
with an air of great mystery informed him of a plot for getting a 
large number of pigs across the frontier. The method, he said, 
would be to drive across at an unfrequented spot at intervals of 
half an hour three, six, twelve, and finally two hundred pigs. 
The smugglers argued that if the first three lots could be sent 
across unnoticed, there would be no trouble with the main body. 
The officer thanked the man and next day was in hiding at the 
appointed place. Sure enough, here came the pigs, first three, 
then six, then twelve. All were allowed to pass and preparations 
were made to receive the two hundred ; but half an hour went 
by and no more pigs came. The deluded official waited all 
day, but there were no more pigs ; and meantime the twenty-one 
which had been admitted free had long ago been lodged in safety. 

Italy imposes heavy duties on tobacco, sugar, and salt, 
and consequently smuggling along the Swiss frontier has of late 
largely increased. So much so indeed that a few years ago the 
Italian Government fenced off a large part of the frontier with 
wire netting, of which the gates are fitted with alarm-bells ; 
Customs House officers armed with rifles form a regular cordon 
along the fence. As it has thus become almost impossible for 
men to carry on smuggling, they have trained dogs to do the_ 
work. The animal is first taken to a village on the Italian 
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frontier and there petted and well fed; after a few weeks it 
is brought across the frontier into a Swiss village where it is 
shut up, half starved, and beaten by a man in the uniform of a 
Customs official. After a few days of this treatment a parcel of 
tobacco is fastened to the dog’s collar and it is set free. 
Naturally it makes straight for its Italian home ; naturally also 
it avoids the hated uniform of the Customs officer. Presently, 
it sneaks through a gate, the bell rings, and the nearest officer 
fires. But if he misses he cannot chase the dog, for goods that 
have once passed the frontier are considered as having paid duty. 
The extent to which this form of smuggling has developed may 
be gathered from the fact that in one recent period of three 
months no fewer than 270 dogs were shot, dumb martyrs to the 
cupidity of their owners. 

Perfectly innocent persons are sometimes deluded into acting 
as the agents of the cunning smuggler. Some little time ago a 
pretty Parisian actress was appearing at a theatre in Geneva. On 
the last night of the play a well-dressed man sent in his card and 
asked permission to personally thank the lady for the pleasure her 
performances had given him. Next morning he appeared at the 
station to see her off, and presenting her with a magnificent 
bouquet told her that he had telegraphed to a brother in Paris 
who had influence with the Press, and who would meet her at 
her destination. The little actress thought it was all too good 
to be true, but sure enough, when she arrived in Paris, there was 
the brother who had brought his carriage to take her to her home. 
He told her that he was devoted to his brother in Switzerland and 
would do anything to please him. He spoke so pathetically of 
his Swiss home and of the bouquet the girl was carrying which, 
said he, was picked from the garden of the old homestead, that 
the actress promptly begged him to accept the flowers. This he 
did most gracefully ; and they were well worth accepting for, as 
the lady accidentally discovered later on, the bouquet contained 
more than a thousand pounds’ worth of watch-springs. 

The system of local Customs duties levied upon goods enter- 
ing any city, town, or village in France, and known as the Octroi, 
is the cause of an immense amount of internal smuggling in that 
country. At the headquarters of the Parisian Octroi, opposite 
the Hotel de Ville, is a most interesting smugglers’ museum. 
Here may be seen horse-collars hollow and fitted to hold a gallon 
or more of spirits, mason’s hods similarly fitted, a block of wood 
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hollowed out for the reception of cigars, and, perhaps most 
cunning of all, a set of automobile tyres which were full, not of 
air, but of brandy. The Octroi officials have many curious ex- 
periences. One warm evening in summer three countrymen, all 
apparently rather the worse for wine, presented themselves before 
the Menilmontant barriers. Two were singing, but the third, who 
was in the middle, was so far gone in liquor that the others 
seemed to have all they could do to keep him on his feet, each 
holding an arm locked in his. The officers began to make 
fun of the tipsy man, and presently one of them in a joke gave 
him a smack on the back. There was a dull thud, and with a 
curious gurgle the smitten man collapsed, while his companions 
promptly took to their heels. When the astonished Octroi 
people lifted the abandoned man they found him to be an india 
rubber manikin filled with pure alcohol. 
T. C. Bripces 
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Tavy river rises on Cranmere, flows down Tavy Cleave, 
divides the parish of Mary Tavy from that of Peter Tavy, 
passes Tavy Mount, and leaves Dartmoor at Tavystock, or 
Tavistock as it is now spelt. Each Dartmoor river confers its 
name, or a portion of it, upon certain features of its own 
district. The Okements meet at Okehampton, and one of them 
has Oke Tor, which has been corrupted into Ock and even 
Hock. Even the tiny Lyd has its Lydford. Each river has 
also its particular characteristic. The East Okement is the river 
of ferns, the Teign the river of woods, the Taw the river of 
noise, the Dart the river of silence, and the Tavy is the river of 
rocks. Tavy Cleave, from the top of Ger Tor, presents a grand 
and solemn spectacle of rock massés piled one upon the other ; 
it is a valley of rocks, relieved only by the foaming little 
river. 

Mary Tavy is a straggling village of unredeemed ugliness, 
wild and bare. It "es exposed on the side of the moor and is 
swept by every wind, for not a bush or even a bramble will be 
found upon the rounded hills adjoining. Once the place was a 
mining centre of some importance. The black moor has been 
torn into pits and covered with mounds by the tin-streamers in 
early days, and more recently by the copper-miners. All around 
Mary Tavy appear the dismal ruins of these mines, or wheals as 
they are called. Peter Tavy across the river is not so dreary, 
but is equally exposed. This region during the winter is one of 
the most inhospitable spots to be found in England. 

In Peter Tavy there lived, until quite recently, an elderly 
man, who might have posed as the most incompetent creature in 
the West Country. It is hardly necessary to say he did not do 
so; on the contrary, he posed as a many-sided genius.’ He 
occupied a hideous little tin house, which would have been 
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condemned at a glance in those parts of the country where 
building by-laws are in existence. At one time and another he 
had borrowed the dregs of paint-pots, and had endeavoured to 
decorate the exterior. As a result one portion was black, 
another white, and another blue. Over the door a board 
appeared setting forth the accomplishments of Peter Tavy, as he 
may here be called. According to his own showing he was a 
clock-maker ; he was a photographer; he was a Dartmoor 
guide ; he was a dealer in antiquities ; he was a Reeve attached 
to the Manor of Lydford ; and he was a purveyor of manure. 
This board was in its way a masterpiece of fiction. Once upon 
a time a resident, anxious to put Peter’s powers to the test, sent 
him an old kitchen-clock to repair. He examined it, and gave 
it as his opinion that the undertaking would require time. 
When a year had passed the owner of the clock requested Peter 
to report progress. He replied that the work was getting on, 
but “Twas a slow business and ‘twould take another six months 
to make a job of it.” At the end of that period the clock was 
removed, almost by force, and it was then discovered that Peter 
had sold most of the interior mechanism to a singularly innocent 
tourist as Druidical remains unearthed by him in one of the 
shafts of Wheal Betsy. 

As a photographer he carried his impudence still further. 
Someone had given him an old camera and a few plates. He 
began at once to inveigle visitors,—chiefly elderly ladies, “ half- 
dafty maidens” he impolitely called them—down Tavy Cleave, 
where he would pose them on rocks and pretend to photo- 
graph them with plates which had already been exposed more 
than once. ‘If I doan’t get a picture first time, I goes on till I 
du,” he explained. Once, when Peter announced “ ’twas a fine 
picture this time,” a gentleman of the party reminded him he 
had omitted to remove the cap from the lens. Peter was not to 
be caught that way: “I took un,” he said, “I took un, but you 
wasn’t looking.” 

As a guide to the moor Peter was an equal failure. He 
ought to have known Dartmoor after living upon it all his life ; the 
truth was, he would have lost his way up on the road to Tavistock 
had he strayed from it for a moment. Visitors, lured by the 
notice-board, had approached him from time to time with the 
request to be guided to Cranmere. Peter would take them 
along Tavy Cleave for a mile, then assure them a storm was 
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coming up and it would be necessary to seek shelter as soon as 
possible, hurry them back, and demand half-a-guinea in return 
for his services. Peter had never been to Cranmere Pool, and 
had no idea how to get there. Sometimes a party would insist 
upon proceeding, in spite of the guide’s warning, and in such 
cases the bewildered Peter would have to be shown the way home 
by his victims. He would demand the half-guinea all the same. 

As a dealer in antiquities nothing came amiss. Broken pipes, 
bits of crockery, old mining-tools, any rubbish rotting or rusting 
upon the peat was gathered and classified as Druidical remains. 
No one knew where Peter had picked up the word Druidical ; 
but it was certain he picked up their supposed remains on the 
piece of black moor which surrounded his house. Sometimes, it 
was said, he found a tourist foolish enough to purchase a selection 
of this rubbish. 

What he meant by describing himself as an official receiving 
pay from the Duchy of Cornwall nobody ever knew. As a 
Reeve (another word he had picked up somewhere) of the Manor 
of Lydford he believed himself to be intimately connected with 
the lord of that manor, who is the Prince of Wales. He knew 
that august personage was interested somehow in three feathers. 
The public-house in the neighbourhood called Tut Piume or 
Freatuers had something to do with it he was sure, though he 
had never seen “goosey’s feathers same as they on the sign- 
board.” Once he thought seriously of erecting three feathers 
above his own door, and for that purpose he captured a neigh- 
bour’s goose and plucked three large quills from one of its wings, 
accompanying his action with the bland request, ‘“ Now bide still, 
goosey-gander, do’ ye.” He could not make his three goose- 
quills graceful and drooping, like those upon the signboard, and 
that was probably why Peter refrained from doing the Lord of 
Dartmoor the compliment of assuming his crest. 

The village of Peter Tavy, like most spots upon Dartmoor, 
has its summer visitors ; and these were sure, sooner or later, 
to make the acquaintance of Peter Tavy the man. They thought 
him a harmless idiot, and he reciprocated. One summer a 
journalist came upon the moor for his health and, desiring to 
combine business with pleasure, he wrote a descriptive sketch of 
Peter, and this was published in due course in a paper which by 
a curious accident reached Peter himself. The man was furious. 
He went about the two villages with the paper in his hand, his 
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scanty hair bristling, his watery eyes bulging, his mouth twisted 
into a very ugly shape. It was a good thing the journalist had 
departed, for just then Peter was angry and vindictive enough 
for anything. Presently he met hisclergyman ; he made towards 
him, held out the paper, and regardless of grammar cried out, 
“* That’s me.” 

“ He does not mention you by name,” said the clergyman. 

“He says the man in the iron house wi’ notice-board atop. 
He’s got down the notice-board as ’tis,” spluttered Peter. ‘* He 
says a ginger-headed man,—that’s me ; face like a rabbit,—well, 
that’s me.” 

For two days Peter was like a madman ; then a letter came in 
reply to his illiterate scrawl which had threatened all the penalties 
of the law of libel. The journalist’s condescension (or possibly 
an enclosed postal-order) worked a complete cure. Peter was 
delighted with the letter. He fastened it upon his door and 
invited the entire neighbourhood to come and read it: ‘ That’s 
his apology,” he explained to those who could not read—to the 
majority in fact ; “a man can’t do more than apologise.” Asa 
matter of fact there was nothing of an apologetic nature in the 
letter. Finally Peter sold it to the landlord of Tue Puume or 
Fearuers for two large mugs of beer. 

It was as a purveyor of manure that Peter found his level, if 
not a living. Probably he received financial assistance from his 
sister who lived across the river at Mary Tavy. She had been 
formerly a lady’s maid in Torquay; after more than thirty years’ 
service her mistress had died, and had bequeathed to her a modest 
income, and on this she lived comfortably in retirement, crossing 
Tavy Cleave occasionally to visit her eccentric brother. She, too, 
was said to be eccentric, but that was only because she was fond of 
getting full value for a halfpenny. Mary Tavy was a spinster, 
and Peter Tavy was a bachelor. On those occasions when some 
ne’er-do-well attempted to annex Mary and her income, the good 
woman's eccentricity had revealed itself very strongly ; and as 
for Peter, his own sister would remark, ‘* Women never could 
abide he.” It is rare to find a man whom some woman will not 
marry ; but if ever that man existed Peter was he. 

The Tavies passed Christmas together. One year Peter would 
go across and stop with Mary for three days; the next, Mary 
would come across and stop with Peter for three days. Their 
rule on this matter was fixed ; the visit never extended beyond 
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three days, and Peter would not have dreamed of going across 
to Mary if it were the turn of Mary to come across to him. 

Peter had a little cart and a pony to draw it. How he came 
by the pony nobody knew, but as it was never identified no hard 
questions were asked. Every year a few Dartmoor ponies are 
missed when the drift takes place ; and at the same time certain 
individuals take to owning shaggy little steeds which have no 
past history. When a brand has been skilfully removed, one 
Dartmoor pony is very much like a score of others. To drive 
Peter into a corner over his title to the pony which pulled his 
shameful little cart,—it was hardly better than a packing-case on 
wheels—would have been impossible. He had hinted that it was 
a present from the Prince of Wales as a slight return for services 
faithfully rendered ; and as no one else in the Tavy district was 
in the habit of communicating with the lord of the manor, his 
statement could not easily be refuted. 

With this pony and cart Peter would convey people from time 
to time to the station at Mary Tavy, making a charge of eighteen- 
pence, which was not exorbitant considering the dangers and 
difficulties of the road. For conveying his sister from her home 
to his at Christmas he made a charge of one shilling ; when she 
expostulated, as she always did, and quoted the proverb “Charity 
begins at home,” Peter invariably replied with another proverb, 
“ Business is business.” 

Few will have forgotten the winter of 1881 when snow fell 
for over a week, and every road was lost and every cleave 
choked. Snow was lurking in sheltered nooks upon the tops of 
Ger Tor and the High Willhays range as late as the following 
May. Snow upon Dartmoor does not always mean snow else- 
where. It is possible sometimes to stand knee-deep upon the 
high moor and look down upon a stretch of country without 
a flake upon it, and so on to the sugared and frosted hills ot 
Exmoor; but no part of the country escaped the great fall 
of 1881. Everyone on the moor can tell of some incident 
in connection with that Christmas. At the two Tavies they tell 
how Peter tried to drive Mary from his village to hers, how he 
failed in the attempt, and how both of them remained good 
business people to the end. 

It was Mary’s turn to visit Peter that year, and she arrived 
upon Christmas Eve, quaintly but warmly dressed, a small boy 
carrying her basket, which contained the articles that she deemed 
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necessary for her visit, together with a bottle of spiced wine, 
some cream cakes, and a plum-pudding as big as her head. 
The boy said a good many uncomplimentary things about that 
pudding as they climbed up from the Tavy, comparing it to the 
Giant’s Peeble higher up the cleave. When Mary raised her 
black-mittened hand and threatened him with chastisement, the 
urchin lifted out the pudding in its cloth, set it at her feet, and 
told her to carry it herself, as it was “ enough to pinch a me 
man dragging thikky gurt thing up the cleave”; so Mary ha 
to finish the journey hugging the pudding like a baby. She was 
walking to save herself sixpence. Peter had offered to come for 
her with his pony and cart, the charge to be one shilling, payable 
as follows,—sixpence when she got into the cart and sixpence 
when she got out ; but she had told him she could get a boy to 
carry her basket for a few coppers; when he protested she 
reminded him that business was business. 

A light sprinkle of snow had fallen, just enough to dust over 
the rocks and gorse-bushes ; but it was very cold, the clouds 
were low and wool-like, and there was in the air that feel of snow 
which animals can nearly always detect, and men who live on the 
moors can sometimes. 

Peter and Mary spent the evening in simple style. Peter sat 
on one side of the fire, Mary on the other ; sometimes Peter 
stirred to get fresh turves for the fire ; sometimes Mary got up 
to heap the little table with good cheer and place it midway 
between the old-fashioned chairs. They both smoked, they both 
took snuff, they both drank spiced wine. Towards evening they 
talked of old times and became merry. Then they talked of old 
people and grew sentimental, dropping tears into their hot wine. 
Peter got up and kissed Mary, but Mary did not care for Peter’s 
caresses and told him so, whereupon Peter advised her to “ get 
along home then.” Mary declared she would, but changed her 
mind when she thought of the gloomy cleave and the Tavy in 
winter flood; so they went on smoking, taking snuff, and 
drinking spiced wine. 

The next day was fine, and Peter and Mary went to chapel. 
Mary gave her brother a penny to put into the plate, but he put 
it into his pocket instead; he was always a man of business. 
She also gave him a bright new florin as a Christmas present. 
He had made her understand, when the coin was safe in his 
possession, that he should expect another shilling for driving her 
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home, and over that point they wrangled for some time. In the 
evening, when Peter had fallen asleep over the fire, Mary sought 
to regain her florin; but Peter had it hidden away safely in his 
boot. 

When the time came for Mary to start homewards it was 
snowing fast, and she did not like the prospect. Although it 
was not much after three o'clock, the outlook was exceedingly 
dark ; there was an unpleasant silence upon the moor, and the 
snowflakes were larger and falling thickly. But the pony was 
harnessed to the unsteady conveyance, and Peter was waiting ; 
before Mary could utter a word of protest, he had bundled her 
in and they were off. 

“*T would have paid me better to bide at home,”’ said Mary. 

* Do’ye sit quiet,”’ Peter growled. Then he added, ‘ Where’s 
the shillun ?” 

“‘ There now, doan’ t’ ye worry about the shillun,” said Mary ; 
“ |'ll give it ye when I’m safe and sound to home wi’ no bones 
broke.” 

*‘Shillun be poor pay for driving this weather,” said her 
avaricious brother. 

Now and again a light appeared from one of the cottages. 
The pony struggled on with its head down, while the silence 
seemed to grow more unearthly, and the darkness increased, and 
the snow became a solid descending mass. The road between 
the two Tavies is not easy in winter under favourable conditions, 
and on that night it was to become practically impassable. When 
the last light of Peter Tavy the village had vanished, Peter Tavy 
the man had about as much idea where he was as if he had just 
dropped out of the moon. 

“Where be’st going?” shrieked Mary, as the cart swerved 
violently to the right. 

“Taking a short cut,” said Peter. 

“ Dear life !’’ gasped Mary, “the man be pixy-led.” 

“Ib ain't,” said Peter; “I be driving straight for Mary Tavy.” 

Had he said straight for the edge of Tavy Cleave he would 
have spoken the truth. The pony knew perfectly well that they 
were off the road, and the sensible beast would have returned to 
the right way had it not been for Peter, who kept pulling its 
head round towards the cleave. Left to itself the pony would 
have returned to Peter Tavy, having quite enough sense to know 
that it was impossible to reach the sister village on suchya night. 
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Its master, with his fatal knack of blundering, tugged at the 
reins with one hand and plied his whip with the other. The 
snow was like a wall on every side; the clouds seemed to be 
dissolving upon them ; suddenly the silence was broken by the 
roaring of the Tavy below. 

“Us be going to kingdom come,” shrieked Mary. 

“Us b’ ain’t,” said Peter; “‘us be going to Mary Tavy.” 

The pony stopped. Peter used his whip, and the next instant 
the snow appeared to rush towards them, open, and swallow them 
up. They had struck a boulder and gone over the cleave. “The 
body of the cart was in one spot, its wheels were in another ; 
and wallowing in that sea of snow were Peter and Mary and the 
pony. The animal was the first to regain its feet, and made off 
at once, with the broken harness trailing behind. Mary was the 
next to rise, plastered over with snow from head to foot; but 
she was soon down again, because her legs refused to support 
her. Presently she heard her brother’s voice. He was invisible, 
because he had been thrown several feet lower, and had landed 
among rocks somewhat bruised and sprained ; had it not been 
for the soft snow he would probably have been killed. “I be 
broke to bits,” he wailed. 

“So be I,” cried Mary ; “so be the cart.” 

“Be the cart broke?” said Peter; and when Mary had 
replied it was only fit for firewood (it had not been fit for much 
else before the accident), he went on, “Twill cost ye a lot o’ 
money to buy me a new one.” 

“Buy ye anew one? The man be dafty,” screamed Mary. 

«Twas in taking you home ’twas broke,’ Peter explained. 

Call this taking me home?” Mary shouted. 

“‘] done my best,” said Peter ; “’twas your weight what sent 
it over. There'll be the cart, and the harness, and doctor’s bill ; 
twill cost ye a lot o’ money.” 

“ Dear life, hear the man talk!” said Mary, appealing to the 
snow which was heaped upon her ample form. 

“Maybe there’ll be my funeral expenses,” said Peter lugu- 
briously; ‘1 be hurt dreadful.” 

“You wun’t want the cart then,” his sister muttered ; “ and 
I'll have the pony.” 

“Where be the pony?” Peter demanded. 

“Gone home likely, got more sense than we,” said Mary. 
“ Why doan’t ye get up, Peter?” 
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“ Get up wi’ my two legs broke ?” Peter replied in disgust. 

“Dear life, man, get up!’ Mary went on, with real alarm. 
“If we doan’t get up soon we'll be stone dead carpses when we 
gets home.” 

“ Tl try, Mary, I'll try,” said Peter. 

“Come up here, Peter ; there be a lew spot over agin them 
rocks,” said Mary. 

“There be a lew spot down here too,” Peter answered; * ’tis 
easier for you to roll down than for me to climb up.” 

When that question had been argued, Mary went down,—that 
is to say, she groped and grovelled through the snow, half-rolling, 
half-sliding, until she reached the sheltered spot to which Peter 
had dragged himself. It was a small cleft, a chimney, mountaineers 
would have called it, in the centre of a rock-mass which made a 
small tor on the side of the cleave. Normally, this chimney 
acted as a drain for the rock-basin above, but it was then frozen 
up and dry. Peter was right at the back, huddled up as he could 
never have been had any bones been broken. When Mary 
appeared he dragged her in; she was almost too stout to pass 
inside, but as he placed her she made an excellent protection 
for him against the storm. Mary realised this, and suggested 
they should change places; but Peter pointed out that in his 
shattered condition any movement might easily prove fatal. 

Presently Mary began to cry, realising at last the gravity of 
her position. ‘The snow was descending more thickly than ever, 
drifting up the side of the cleave and choking the entrance to 
their cleft. Fortunately the night was not very cold, and they 
were both warmly clad, while the snow which was threatening to 
bury them was itself a protection. Help could not possibly 
reach them while the night lasted ; no one would know what 
had befallen them, and they were unable to walk. When Mary 
began to cry Peter abused her, until his thoughts began also to 
trouble him. 

“Think they'll put what’s on my notice-board on my 
tombstone ?”’ he enquired. 

“Now doan’t ye talk about tombstoanes, doan’t ye now,” 
implored Mary tearfully. 

“ Business is business,” said Peter. ‘1 told ’em to give mea 
gurt big tombstone, and to put upon it, Peter Tavy, Clock-maker, 
Photographer, Dealer in Antiquities, Dartmoor Guide, Reeve of the 
Manor of Lydford, Purveyor of Manure.” 
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“ Doan’t ye take on about it ; they'll put it all down,” said 
Mary. 

‘“We'll be buried together, same afternoon, half-past two 
likely,” Peter went on. 

‘Doan’t ye talk about funerals and tombstoanes,” Mary im- 
plored. “Talk about spicey wine, and goosey fair, and them 
wooden horses what go round and round, and hurdy-gurdy 
music ; talk about they, Peter.” 

“It ain’t the time,” said Peter bitterly. 

A long dreary period of silence followed. Peter Tavy the 
village, and Mary Tavy its sister, were completely snowed up ; 
and in the cleave of the river which divided the parishes Peter 
Tavy the man was snowed up with Mary Tavy his sister. They 
were miserably cold and drowsy. The snow was piled up in 
front of the chimney like a wall; there was hardly room for 
Mary to move, and Peter kept on groaning. At length he 
roused himself to remark : ‘ You owes me a shillun.” 

“What do I owe ye a shillun for?” said Mary sharply, 
wide-awake immediately at any suggestion of parting with money. 

** For the drive,” said Peter. 

“| was to give ye a shillun for taking me home, not for 
breaking me bones and leaving me to perish in Tavy Cleave,” 
said Mary. “ You ain’t earned the shillun, and I doan’t see 
how you’m going to.” 

“You owes me a shillun,” repeated her brother doggedly. 
**[ done my best to take ye home, and there was naught in your 
agreement wi’ me about accidents. I never promised to take ye 
home neither.” 

“You never promised to starve me wi’ ice and snow on Tavy 
Cleave neither,” replied Mary. 

“| didn’t promise nothing. I meant to take ye home, 
reasonable wear and tear excepted ; this here is reasonable wear 
and tear. You promised to give me a shillun.” 

“When you put me down,” added Mary. 

“You was put down,” said Peter. 

** Not to my door.” 

“That warn’t my fault,” said Peter. “ ’Twas your worriting 
what done it ; if you hadn’t worrited I’d have put ye out to Mary 
Tavy. You worrited and upset the cart, and now we be dying.” 

“| b’ain’t dying,” said Mary stoutly. 

“1 be,” said Peter drearily. “I be all cold and nohow 
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inside. I be a going to die ; I'd like to die wi’ that shillun in 
my pocket.” 

“‘Doan’t ye go on about it, Peter. If you be dying you're a 
going to a place where you wun’t want shilluns.” 

“ While I be here I want un,” said Peter. “You'll be 
fearful sorry when you see me lying a cold carpse wi'out a 
shillun in my pocket.” 

“Give over, can’t ye,” cried Mary. ‘“ You'll be giving me 
the creepies. If you was to turn carpsy I wouldn’t stop wi’ ye.” 

There was no reply. Silence fell again, and the only sound 
was the moaning of the wind and the roaring of the Tavy ; the 
snow went on falling and drifting. Another hour passed, when 
Mary shook off her drowsiness, and called timidly, “ Peter.” 
There was no answer ; she could see nothing ; her fear returned 
and she shuddered. ‘‘ Peter,” she called again ; there was still 
no reply. Mary pressed her stout figure forward and reached 
out fearfully ; she heard a groan. ‘Ah, doan’t ye die,” she 
implored ; “ wait till us gets out o’ this. What’s the matter, 
Peter ?” 

** You owes me a shillun,”’ whispered a voice. 

“1 doan’t owe it, Peter, I doan’t,” cried Mary pitifully. “If 
you had drove me across the Tavy I’d have paid ye, I would ; 
but we be still in the parish. of Peter Tavy—” She was 
interrupted by another and a deeper groan. “Be you that 
bad ?” she asked earnestly. 

“I be like an old clock past mending,’ Peter answered, 
“ like old George Routleigh in Lydford churchyard. My main- 
spring be broke ; I be about to depart this life, December the 
twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, aged fifty- 
eight, in hopes of being thoroughly cleaned and repaired and set 
a going in the world to come.” 

“Can I do anything for ye, Peter ?”’ asked Mary gently. 

“ You can give me the shillun you owes me,” replied Peter. 

“°Tis hard of ye to want a shillun if you be dying.” 

“ Business is business,” Peter moaned. 

Fumbling in the little black bag she carried beneath her skirt, 
Mary produced a coin and held it out, saying sadly : “‘ Here ’tis, 
Peter ; 1 doan’t want to give it ye, but if ‘twill make you happy 
I must.” 

With singular agility Peter reached out his hand, and after 
groping a little in the darkness secured the precious coin. He 
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felt it, he bit it, and he asked with suspicion : “ How be I to 
know ’tis a shillun? May be a halfpenny.” 

“T know ’tis a shillun ; 1 ain’t got no halfpence,’’ Mary 
answered. 

Peter’s groans ceased from that moment ; he pocketed the coin 
and chuckled. 

“I be a lot better,” he remarked ; “my legs b’ain’t quite 
broke, I reckon, and I ain’t so cold inside neither.” 

Mary’s reply was too eccentric to mention. 

So soon as it was day a party of villagers set out from Peter 
Tavy well-supplied with blankets and stimulants; Peter and 
Mary were not the only ones missing that fateful morning. The 
pony had returned to its stable the evening before, and had been 
seen by the local constable trailing its broken harness past the 
beer-house. An attempt had been made to find the couple then, 
but their tracks were completely hidden. Snow was still descend- 
ing as the relief party waded through the drifts upon the edge of 
the cleave. The moor had disappeared during the night, and a 
strange region of white mountains had risen in its stead. The 
searchers worked their way on, with a hopeless feeling that they 
were only wasting their time, when they thought they heard 
a whistle. They stopped and argued the matter like the three 
jolly huntsmen ; one said it was a man, another said it was a 
bird, and another it was the wind. They were all wrong; it 
was a woman. Out of the centre of a huge white mass down 
the cleave appeared a black scarf tied to the end of an umbrella. 

Peter and Mary were rescued, not without difficulty, because 
the snow was four feet in depth on the side of the cleave, and 
were conveyed in due course to their respective villages. Being 
a hardy couple they were little the worse for their adventure, 
although Peter posed as an invalid to the end of his days, 
and sought parish relief in consequence; that was simply a 
matter of business. 

So soon as the roads were passable, and he was able to walk, 
Peter tramped across to Mary Tavy, to pay his sister a friendly, 
and a business, visit. “There be ten shilluns you owes me for 
breaking my cart and harness,” he explained. ‘ When be you a 
going to pay me?” 

** Never,” replied Mary decidedly. 

“Then I'll take ye into court,” said Peter. 

Joun TREVENA 
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Tue heart-ache one feels at the sight of innovation removing 
the older features of English country life is an emotion worth 
explaining to one’s-self, but not to the average innovator. To 
him, indeed, it is inadvisable to talk. His obtuse stare of 
incredulity is a thing painful to witness ; his attempts to persuade 
one of error are an affliction hardly to be borne. And he 
is dreadfully ready with these persuasions. At a word of regret 
for the disappearance, for instance, of reapers and reaping-hooks 
from our harvest fields, how eagerly he proclaims the advantages 
of the self-binder, as though one still needed to be told of them ; 
to lament the lost picturesqueness of the thatch-roofed cottage is 
a sovereign recipe for exciting him to a lecture upon improvements 
in ventilation and sewage-disposal. And so it goes on, through 
the whole catalogue of things passing away: whoever is so 
imprudent as to pick out one of them for commendation does so 
at peril of a snubbing rejoinder, couched in platitudes which, I 
own, are antiquities that could be spared ; as that we must move 
with the times, or that we should beware of putting back the hands 
of the clock. 

In my own experience reproofs like these have often been 
effectual in ruffling my temper and reducing me to silence ; but 
they have never availed to move me in any other way, for the 
reason that, when all is said, they are beside the point. They 
proceed trom an inability to understand the questions at issue ; 
they are addressed to a position which neither I nor any other 
admirer of old things desires to maintain. Of all who share my 
sentiments, there is none, I think, who would argue that the 
steam threshing-machine,—to take that for an example—is of 
necessity bad, because a venerable art has had to make way for it. 
All we urge is that there was something good, and it is gone 
now, in the homely skill and the peaceful economies that went 
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with the use of the flail. Has a motor been invented to do plough- 
ing? It is well, we hope ; but we still say that we have liked 
the ploughman, and have taken delight in his team. Towards 
most of those innovations which are changing the country of our 
childhood our attitude is one of non-committal, and no worse. 
We do not understand them ; we have no associations with them ; 
they make no appeal to us. Probably they are excellent things, 
—upon that point we pass no opinion—but they are not among 
the things which have found their way into our affections. In 
our coolness towards them there is no impropriety. It is not 
culpable amidst a company of strangers to feel the absence of 
one’s own friends, and the so-fast vanishing features of our time- 
honoured English life areas old friends to us. However obsolete 
modern enterprise may have made them, we cannot witness their 
departure without a pang, nor can we all at once transfer our 
allegiance to the contrivances that are thrusting them out. These 
are improvements, we are told. Well, let them establish them- 
selves ; we wait to be sure of the fact. Sceptics we may be; 
but we do not become enemies to progress merely by cherishing 
a love for what has gone by. 

If I am at all typical of the class, the amateur antiquary is before 
all things a sentimentalist, and the special object of his venera- 
tion is,—the continuity of life. On this account is it that old 
things so fascinate him; not for their own sake; not merely 
because they are old ; but because in their time they have become 
tinged somehow by the human life that has flowed round them, 
just as in a brook the stones grow tinted by the wash of the con- 
tinuous stream. In this light consider any ancient bridge over a 
river. Is it five centuries old? Much water then will have run 
under it,—yes, and much human life gone over it, in these hun- 
dreds of years. And by its grey fabric, therefore, where the 
liver-wort drips moisture and the clinging wall-ferns are indica- 
tive of age, fancy is aided to picture not individuals only, but 
successive generations of our countrymen crossing the stream 
just as in our turn we now do, with emotions like ours, and these 
same perplexities and mysteries of life encompassing them. I 
think of one such bridge, beautiful in colour, cool and comely in 
its arches, the subject of many paintings, which is so narrow 
and spans its stream at an angle so dangerous to modern traffic, 
that without doubt it ought to be demolished. Only,in the demoli- 
tion so much else would go with its stones, not to return with 
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the bricks or iron girders of any new bridge that could be built 
in its stead. The “much else” is the association with man’s life, 
the intimation dimly vouchsafed to.us of the long succession of 
English folk who have passed that way. Seldom thought of per- 
haps, but almost always felt, this vision, or this sentiment rather, 
is called up only by things of venerable age. I have known it 
to be suggested, with sudden subtle touch upon the feelings, by 
the handle of an old rake or hoe cut long ago in a forgotten 
coppice, and worn to shining smoothness by hands that are now 
dead. I have become momentarily aware of it, hearing the 
foolish jangle of rhymes of children with their May garlands ; it 
is evoked by the sound of old place names, of which Putney 
Heath, The Border, Longleat, Burnham Thorpe, are striking 
examples. That was an absurd affectation,—the vandalism of 
culture, whoever was guilty of it—that changed the old name of 
Whitmore Bottom, near Hindhead, to Whitmore Vale. To 
old inhabitants of the neighbourhood the original name was asso- 
ciated with stirring memories, of sheep-stealers and smugglers 
who used to dwell in the valley, of sailors trudging the long hill 
road above it, to and from Portsmouth for the French Wars, and 
of much other stern and sturdy English life ; but what can one 
make of the new-fangled polite substitute for it? If anything 
at all, it suggests the transitory existence of the modern dis- 
coverers of Hindhead, whose villas seen from a distance seem to 
have broken out upon the once majestic hill like a red skin erup- 
tion, and in certain slants of the sunshine make it an uplifted 
horror visible for miles. There was a time when I could not 
see Hindhead without gladness ; there are times now when I 
rather look away from it than endure to think of what has gone 
from it for ever. For the continuity has gone. Whatever hap- 
pens now, its solitude, which had impressed itself on the imagina- 
tion of the country-side ever since there were imaginations to be 
impressed, has been violated, and we shall not again be able to 
refresh ourselves in it. 

The fields men have long ploughed, the highways that from 
time immemorial they have trodden, stir the heart of the true 
country-lover by their connection with an existence in which his 
own short life quietly merges. A change in them, even for the 
better, seems to kill something greater than himself. For this 
reason too the restoration of ancient churches, though it be 
necessary for preserving them, is apt to fill him with dismay. 
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He need not have an eye for their architecture, or he may even 
perceive that sometimes they are unlovely ; but there is an accu- 
mulated essence of human life about them with which he can 
scarce bear the thought of tampering. At Compton, near 
Guildford, the new mortuary chapel, erected by Watts, attracts 
many visitors to its magnificence and beauty ; but he who under- 
stands the sentiment of the country goes rather to see the old 
village church. For in the new chapel he is reminded of only 
one man,—a great and good man indeed, yet still only one ; 
whereas in the church, quite apart from its unique architectural 
features, he feels surrounded by the emotion and peace of 
centuries of village life. In the church, the English burial 
service is in its native place, at home and most beautiful, and 
still vital ; in the mortuary chapel, has it so much as begun to 
live ? 

Because no artist, even so noble a one as Watts, can create 
life, but it must have time to grow and establish itself, therefore 
new things seem still-born to us who are the worshippers of life, 
and old things alone seem living. And I think this is partly why 
people are so fond of the country names for flowers and birds ; 
they imply so continuous a procession of living interest in such 
things among rustic folk. 1 heard the other day an interesting 
discussion upon the difference between crows and rooks, but what 
most seized my fancy in that connection was the sudden 
realisation that during a thousand years men of my race must 
have known the difference well enough to mark it down with two 
distinct names in our language. It is the same with flowers. 
Their scientific nomenclature may serve the botanist, but we will 
not by adopting it lose touch with the perennial English love of 
flowers which is witnessed to in their old country names,— 
primrose, cowslip, marigold, forget-me-not, heartsease, through 
all the pleasant list. 

Not from perversity do we praise the past, but because we love 
it. It has a life as venerable as that of the wild things of nature, 
and affects us in the same way. New things compared with it 
are as the tree in the suburban garden is to the primeval forest. 
The forest shade and the species that inhabit it, and the sound 
of rivers in spring freshet, and the pushing up of fungus, and the 
ripening of acorns, though renewed each year, are yet among the 
oldest things of all and have in them the most persistent life. 
And it is the sentiment of their almost awful continuance out of the 
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remotest antiquity that touches the sportsman, unconscious of it 
though he may be, and odd though it seems to allude to him as 
a sentimentalist. But in the covers or on the moors, or wading 
up to his middle in the river, though it may be that he likes 
killing well enough, yet what the true sportsman loves is being in 
such close touch with the deathless things of nature. It stirs his 
blood, and even while he slays awakens in him a sense of inde- 
structible life. Nor is it otherwise with the gentler pastimes of the 
antiquarian, the dreamer of olddreams. He too, digging his pick 
into the barrow, or musing among the tombstones of the country 
churchyard, derives from the monuments of death a fuller sense 
of those vast spaces of life, out of which for a moment or two, 
like a wave out of the sea, his own existence has emerged. And 
it need not be asked why he should therefore neglect the equally 
vast spaces that are to come. His little wave of life will subside 
soon enough into them ; and besides, there are no monuments 
of the future to which he could attach himself if he would. 
Consequently not much choice remains but to look back, and 
seek spaciousness in past centuries if the littleness of present 
days feels cramping. 

Notwithstanding all this, I do not dispute that the habit of 
retrospective dreaming may be indulged until it becomes a fault. 
You can have too much of most good things, including affection 
for what has departed. When this is pushed so far as to be 
obstructive to improvement, and the antiquary hardens into 
a hide-bound conservative, loving old life so well that he would 
cramp the new for its sake, he must not complain if sensible 
folk regard him as a nuisance. Besides, the future demands 
some consideration. In the future our own present time will 
have become a past to which men will look back wistfully ; it is 
for us therefore to prepare for them a real and moving life to 
look back to. Consequently, however much we may have loved 
some moribund custom or other, or some inconvenient relic, we 
must recognise when the hour has come for its departure, and 
beware of lifting a finger to detain it. For an example, consider 
the disappearing dialects of the English counties. Listening to 
them,—not to laugh but to appraise their value—you may often 
hear in their rich murmur the very note of a hard but kindly 
life that has not ceased across our country-side since Chaucer’s 
time and earlier. The sunshine of harvest-fields, and the wind 
of breezy uplands, and the lash of rain through dark winter 
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nights, are mysteriously audible in the slurred consonants and 
the broadened vowels of the talk of country folk. As the dialect 
first falls upon your ear (perhaps you are holiday-making) you 
experience a singular glow of satisfaction ; here is something 
genuinely English, something old yet young, something restful, 
loveable, and surely precious. Yet for all that it is time these 
dialects were done with, and though you wince as you hear the 
young school-children of the village mincing their words into 
something like modern English, still you must wish them a 
better success at it, if you have a decent regard for their lives 
and for our country’s future. 

The pity of it is that the busy world often ruins what it would 
fain keep, and admiring old things ignorantly, kills the life 
in them which alone makes them precious. It is like a child 
that clutches a butterfly and spoils it. An instance occurred not 
long ago, where it was proposed to run a service of motor- 
omnibuses through a district of little known but beautiful 
country, a tract of rich pastoral valleys nestling amid heathy 
uplands. What more natural than that the towns nearest to this 
should seek to make it more accessible? They were bitterly 
offended, I remember, when certain inhabitants of the threatened 
district pointed out that its charms would not survive their 
attentions. Yet that was probably the truth, for the chief 
beauty of this place was more than is visible to eyesight. An 
intangible essence lingered there, of an earlier, homelier England. 
Its Elizabethan farm-houses, its deep water-meadows, its elms 
and shady lanes, as you descended to their peace from the 
upper heaths, were lovely by reason of their shy seclusion, where 
a Jacobean poet might still lie dreaming on summer afternoons 
and not know that his century had gone by. But what becomes 
of this seclusion when townsfolk invade it from their motor- 
omnibus? Their coming is enough ; at once it disappears, and 
the charm they have heard of and have paid to see is no longer 
present for their enjoyment. I know it is a hard saying, but it 
is a true one. A crowd cannot enjoy solitude. At Beachy 
Head the incessant chatter of other visitors like one’s-self mars 
all the impressiveness of the place ; and similarly the true life 
of Lulworth Cove seems to be almost extinct, now that modern 
people have gone to live there. And this reminds me of a 
curious thing that happened some years since, when one of the 
Surrey pine-woods, attractive to residents, was cut down to make 
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room for their residences, which stand there to this day looking 
rather foolish because the wood is gone. 

The lover of ancient life does not do such things as these ; 
but neither does he condemn them all without discrimination. 
If, like Tennyson, he is irritated by the “ gew-gaw castle” of the 
parvenu,— 

There amid perky larches and pine, 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear— 


and if he feels that some sweetness has gone out of his own 
existence with the arrival of this thing, still he realises that the 
larches and pine will grow, and the new castle gather traditions of 
life to enrich the dreams of future sentimentalists. Remembering 
that the ebrad was once an innovation, annoying to 
steady-going folk by its tumultuous speed, he tries to tolerate 
the motor-car though it disturbs his comfort. It seems painfully 
new, this hooting raiser of dust; yet after all, does it not 
indicate in its occupants the survival of a very ancient ambition, 
the ambition to improve on the pitiful two legs supplied them 
by nature? We who love to see life persisting may at least 


admire in the motorist the living spirit of the first reckless savage 
who got astride a horse. And possibly there is something 
equally good to be said in favour of the steam threshing~machine 
and the semi-detached villa. 


Grorce Bourne 
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Ever since the days of Malthus science has been busy 
elaborating for us the dismal conception of human progress as a 
deadly struggle that never ends, and never can end. From 
Mill’s depressing doctrine of the inevitable tendency of wages to 
the level of bare subsistence, down to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
gospel of the conflict of races, we are everywhere face to face 
with this picture of a hideous welter in which each man’s hand is 
at his neighbour's throat, or in his neighbour’s pocket, and whole 
nations vanish from the earth before the rum, gunpowder, and 
disease of the civilised races. Our dreams of tranquil Utopias 
where man might at last repose after his weary upward march, 
where centuries of serene ease and comfort succeed each other, 
—all these fade away before the lurid torch of science. 

There are times when the fretted spirit of man would fain rest, 
and even abandon these unceasing efforts towards a goal that as 
constantly recedes. But nature, like a grim taskmaster, whip in 
hand, urges him on and from the wrangling of prehistoric man 
over a quart of shellfish, down to the operations of the Standard 
Oil Company, the march of human progress has been over the 
prostrate forms of the fallen. Asa top falls over the moment it 
ceases to spin, so a race that relaxes the constant strain and stress 
of competition, a race that in the pursuit of humanitarian ideals 
endeavours to practise forbearance towards other nations, or 
towards the weaker members within itself, is at once supplanted 
by its rivals. There can be no progress without conflict and 
destruction. 

While nature with almost ostentatious prodigality throws off 
variations from her standard pattern, she provides at the same 
time efficient machinery for the suppression of such variant 
forms. This is true not only of those departures from the 
normal that we class together as the unfit, but also of many 
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variations which from the normal standpoint cannot be regarded 
as lower types. Without raising the question of what consti- 
tutes a higher type, apart from its ability to survive, it must be 
remembered that the mere fact of differing from one’s fellow 
creatures is in itself a disadvantage, as much as it is for a soldier 
to wear the regulation boots, helmet, and trappings that take no 
account of his physical peculiarities. On his entry into this 
world a man finds an elaborate social system already made, and 
to this he must suit himself as best he can. Individuality, 
though the source of all that is significant in art and one of the 
most precious elements in moral development, meets with but 
rough treatment at the hands of nature, who remorselessly sacri- 
fices the man to the race, and takes no more account of the 
individual than she does of the coral insect whose empty shell 
serves but to raise the common edifice a fraction of an inch. She 
is no hero-worshipper, and, far from endorsing Carlyle’s doctrine 
of the Great Man, she for ever strikes a brutal average in which 
the hero is hopelessly submerged. Thus goes on the unending 
and unequal contest between the adventurous spirits who seek to 
make excursions this way or that, and the great mass of mankind 
which blindly and doggedly crawls on its way. 

Even the most unique of men is conscious of this in his saner 
moments when his arrogance yields to his gregarious instincts, 
and he makes frequent efforts to lop off his excrescences and to 
trim himself into a recognisable semblance of his fellow men. 
With most of us this desire to be exactly like others becomes a 
panic, and the remorse we feel for our crimes is weak compared 
with the despair that afflicts us when we are found guilty of some 
solecism, some violation of a social convention, the purpose of 
which, if ever it had any, has long been forgotten. Indeed, 
among a large part, perhaps the majority, of mankind mere con- 
vention rules with an authority that moral principles, as such, can 
scarcely hope to attain. 

Yet into such a world there is born from time to time a man 
endowed, or afflicted, with feelings and impulses different from 
the majority of his fellows, one whose individuality cannot be 
altogether subdued by this elaborate stamping-machinery. From 
his birth such a man finds himself at war with the world. 
Misunderstandings with his parents perhaps render his boyhood 
unhappy ; his later life sees an ever-increasing circle of foes 
around him, using relentlessly the weapons that social conven- 
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tions place in their hands. Only a hero can emerge triumphant 
from such an unequal struggle ; the others are trampled into 
submission, or trampled out of existence. Some indomitable 
rebels, like Byron, retire from the world breathing defiance and 
revolt, and spend their remaining years in the society of a few 
kindred spirits, social outcasts too, it may be. Others, like 
Shelley, equally courageous, but less robust, take refuge in a 
voluntary exile. Drink accounts for some, opium for a few 
others ; and so the beneficent law of sameness works itself out. 
Worthy and prosperous Philistines turn up their eyes, and thank 
all the Gods of Respectability for not having made them like 
their erring brethren. 

It is seldom that we fully realize how widely men differ in 
their range of sensibility. The spectrum of feeling has its ultra- 
red and ultra-violet, to which most men are insensible, but which 
nevertheless, to those affected by them, change the whole aspect 
of life. Such men walk the same earth, breathe the same air as 
their fellows, yet live in a universe of their own. Misunder- 
standing, misunderstood, they go on their way as strangers 
through a multitude, cut off from their fellow-men by an unseen 
but impenetrable barrier. Sometimes mere chance may bring 
together two such spirits, and each may find in the companion- 
ship of the other a solace for the estrangement of the outside 
world. More often they pass on through life, mournful and 
solitary, suffering from that asphyxia of the soul, which, though 
it never appears in doctors’ certificates, claims its victims none the 
less surely. The world and its ways are not made for these 
ultra-sensitive mortals, and the world sees them disappear with 
no greater sorrow than they themselves feel in quitting a sphere 
where they could find no home. Such, perhaps, are the mute 
inglorious Miltons, forming a goodly number of the wrecks that 
strew life’s shoals. In business and the ordinary pursuits of life 
they are often the men we call failures ; but even when their 
talents raise them to high places, success brings little of the 
sweetness that men prize. Dante, grande dme immortellement 
triste, as De Musset has called him, even when as Prior he sat 
at the council-board of Florence must have felt as much an 
exile as when he trod the pavements of Ravenna, patriis extorris 
oris. 

This sensitiveness, when combined with the power of expres- 
sion and the creative faculty, constitutes genius, and such men 
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may become poets and artists of the highest order. It is 
certainly possible to write poetry of a kind without either depth 
or breadth of feeling. Wit and epigram can be thrown into 
verse, as Pope has shown; happily chosen metaphor can be 
elaborated ; narrative clothed in graphic language can be made'to 
scan ; gorgeous phrases that may mean anything or nothing can 
be strung together. But to all this feeling adds a subtle element 
which nothing else can replace. Scott, who in literature'repre- 
sents robust and sound intellect combined with rich historical 
imagination, frankly confessed that in poetry Byron had access to 
veins of sentiment that were unknown to him ; and herein lies 
the secret how Byron often rises to a height that Scott, even at 
his best, can never approach. 

It is by the veins of sentiment to which a man has access that 
his course in life is, to a great extent, determined. In the 
majority of mankind the process presents little mystery ; the play 
of forces, with their action and reaction, is clear enough ; we can 
usually trace the past in the present, and often ah thon the 
future. But from time totime there comes on the scene one who 
upsets our predictions and baffles our attempts at analysis. When 
we expect him to be bowed with sorrow he smiles, when others 
would rejoice he sheds tears ; the greatest trials perhaps he 
endures with equanimity ; a seeming trifle makes his whole life a 
tragedy. Is there anything grimmer in Poe’s own writings than 
the story of his lonely vigils in the cemetery at Richmond, by the 
grave of the woman whom his boyish imagination had exalted to 
a place among the angels? The mother of one of his school- 
fellows, she had won his heart by a few kind words and by 
listening sympathetically to his confidences ; and these little acts, 
seemingly so trifling, he repaid witha silent and pathetic devotion 
that seems morbid and extravagant. 

It is this apparent disproportion between acts and the causes 
from which they arise that strikes us most in the life of these 
men ; for we measure their acts and feelings by such different 
standards. Hence comes that element of the unaccountable that 
appears to pervade their careers, manifesting itself in conduct that 
we call capricious when we are indulgent ; and mad when we are 
severe. We may admire or condemn, but we always wonder, no 
matter whether it be the vagaries of unhappy Rousseau or the 
heroic patience of poor Heine amid the wreck of all his earthly 
hopes. It is easy to pardon faults, or even crimes, when the 
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motives or passions that underlie them are easily discerned, and 
such as the most common-place of mankind are liable to, but it is 
more difficult to be patient with a career full of weakness and 
error when the conflict and suffering that precede them are hidden 
from us. To the unsympathetic observer their existence is but 
a long tissue of wasted opportunities, of folly, heartlessness, and 
ingratitude, ending too often with a tragic or ignoble death,—all 
in mournful contrast to the purity and beauty of the thoughts 
they have uttered. We can appreciate their works only when we 
forget their lives. 

Flaubert has given us a masterly analysis of such a character 
in Mapame Bovary. It offends all the canons of conven- 
tional respectability, and has, accordingly, come to be regarded as 
a revolting picture of a woman’s licentiousness. She has around 
her everything that ordinarily makes the happiness of a good 
woman, a kind husband, a comfortable home, and that tran- 
quillity which most poor mortals sigh for in vain. All this she 
casts aside, as it seems to us, out of mere wantonness, and 
launches on a course that ends in misery and death. Yet in this 
book Flaubert has created a marvellously real study of an artistic 
and refined temperament which has lost all spiritual contact with 
the beings around it, and which in its struggles to escape from the 
deadening isolation that closes around it like a dungeon, strays 
into unknown paths and ends by falling a victim to the illusions 
it has created. Herein, no doubt, lies the secret of many a 
wrecked life, none the less mournful because we recognise that 
so long as the world lasts things can never be otherwise. After 
all, the most important elements of happiness lie in one’s relations 
to one’s fellows, and these can only yield satisfaction when there is 
sympathy and community of taste. Nature frames her plans for 
the many, not for the few, and nothing can save from suffering 
those that depart in this direction from the type. Survival of 
the fittest means the extermination of the hyper-sensitive, a pro- 
cess as relentless as that dark conception of destiny that haunted 
the imagination of the Greeks. 

How else shall we account for that note of sadness which makes 
itself felt throughout all the higher planes of literature, a spirit 
of sadness, despair, and protest in vivid contrast to the lethargy 
that enwraps the mass of mankind, a lethargy born of indifference 
to the sufferings of others and a callousness towards their own ; 
against which, like an immovable wall, enthusiasm and aspiration 
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dash themselves in vain? It would seem as though the life that 
manifests itself in physical activity, in the due satisfaction of 
animal desires is, after all, the only healthy and natural life ; 
while, on the other hand, each successive development of the 
intellectual and sentient faculties tends to become introspective 
and morbid, oppressed by the contradictions and mysteries of 
existence and haunted by vague cravings that poison the simpler 
joys of living. 

And it may be questioned whether melancholy is not more 
dignified when silent than when it finds expression in literature, 
even of the highest order. The man of genius supplying his 
wants by pouring forth his woes at a guinea a sheet is always a 
sorry spectacle, no matter how genuine the sorrow may be. 
Jean Paul has made sport of the poets who turn on the water- 
works of their emotions for the entertainment of the public, and 
we think of Macaulay’s sneer at “those beggars for fame who 
extort a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by 
exposing the nakedness and sores of their mind.” Even 
admitting that such words are not altogether undeserved, we can 
yet recognise how it must embitter the lot of those who have thus 
to barter their tears for the right to exist, when they compare 
their reward with that of others whom they cannot regard as 
their superiors. While the coarse-fibred Philistines around them 
work their way steadily to the top, gathering dignity and wealth 
at every step, enjoying life with a bucolic placidity that triumphs 
over all the ills of life, they, with every nerve strung to a pain- 
ful tension, a prey to a thousand kinds of anguish unknown to 
others, are thrust forth to fight their battle with everything 
against them. They may commune with the Gods and listen to 
the harmonies of the spheres, but they must dwell in garrets, 
wear shabby clothes, and be in debt to their landladies. They 
may conjure up the most enthralling visions of beauty ; like the 
poor dying Heine, their dreams may be of violets and nightin- 
gales and kisses, yet this serves only to make their fate seem the 
harder when the cruel and ugly realities of life break in upon 
their dreams. 

And all the while around them the banquet of life goes mer- 
rily on, with fortunes made and squandered again, amidst a whirl 
of reckless gaiety. A strange fantastic world it must seem to 
these exiled souls, a world full of the grimmest contrasts ; one 
half laughing while the other half starves ; women with the faces 
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and forms of angels and the souls of courtesans, slaves of the 
pleasures they pursue for ever ; men who carry off all the prizes 
in life more by their bad than by their good qualities. Nor if 
any people are poor, is it because money is scarce or difficult to 
get when we know the right way ; for by taking off most of her 
clothes and cutting a few capers on the stage of a music-hall, a 
woman can easily earn twice as much as Milton was paid for 
writing Parapise Lost. 

Nevertheless, with senses tuned to respond to those subtle 
tones that elude all grosser natures, life becomes more com- 
plex and, in a way, richer. A cloud drifting across the 
winter sky, the warm light of the setting sun on a mossy tree 
trunk, a grey lonely moorland, its silence broken only by the cry 
of the wild fowl,—all these speak to the heart of sucha man with 
a mysterious intensity that seems the promise of a beauty infinite 
and eternal, beyond the ken of mortals. And perhaps it is here 
that he has his recompense for his estrangement from the world. 
These brief and far-off glimpses of a divine beauty may, in spite of 
all else, make his lot appear to him one to be chosen rather than 
the life of those gay but insensible worldlings to whom the earth 
and all it contains seem to belong. 

Around these fragments of a hidden universe imagination 
weaves visions of its own, and would fain people with its creation 
this world of drab and fustian. . The harsh and insistent facts of 
life, unfortunately, do not easily suffer themselves to be thus 
disguised, and for ever break through the frail covering with 
which the tender fancy seeks to invest them. There is no 
reconciliation between these conflicting elements within the limits of 
human life, whatever there may be beyond, and only the strong 
and resolute spirit can clasp its ideals firmly to the last. More 
often the struggle ends in defeat and disillusionment. Such an 
attitude seems visible at times in even the soundest minds. 
Goethe himself, on whom the Gods lavished all their gifts, whose 
life, compared with man’s usual fortune, seems one triumphal 
progress, yields to it, and there are moments when amidst all the 
outward signs of prosperity and success his thought is, Wart 
nur, balde ruhest du auch. 

It is hardly needful to combat the contention of Professor 
Lombroso that genius is essentially a morbid state. Health, 
moral and physical, is a subtle relation between an organism and 
its environment, and we can only concentrate our attention on 
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one of these terms by assuming the other to be constant. The 
Alpine lichen is not healthy in a tropical swamp, nor the cactus in 
Greenland. So the moral environment of a man, as well as his 
reactions upon it, must be taken into our calculations, if we_are 
to decide whether an abnormal condition is to be regarded 
as morbid. In a world of lunatics the sane man would be the 
morbid type; in the realms of the blind the one-eyed is a 
monster as much as Polyphemus among the Trojans. 

The genius is but one of the experiments that nature tries, 
and, far from constituting a danger to the morality and order of 
the community, merits that small toleration which we would ex- 
tend to some stranger from a far-of land, whose ways are not 
our ways. When received sympathetically he may show many 
amiable traits that his wayward conduct would hardly lead us to 
expect. Let the reader compare the character of Paul Verlaine, 
gaol-bird, degenerate, erotomaniac, scoundrel, as he reveals 
himself under the scientific analysis of Professor Lombroso and 
Dr. Max Nordau, with the brief sketch of the lovable and refined 
personality given by his friend, Mr. Arthur Symons, in the latter’s 
book, SymBotism 1N Art. There is not necessarily any conflict 
of fact between these two rival accounts; each may be true 
according to the standard adopted; the difference is in the 
milieu, which is as important to the student of morals as to the 
artist. In one of Jane Austen’s novels such a character as 
Mirabeau would not show to advantage; there is needed a 
Carlyle to perceive “what wild burstings of affection were in 
this great heart, of fierce lightning and soft dews of pity.” 

All rules of conduct, from small details of social etiquette to 
the primary principles that rest upon the more or less permanent 
attributes of human nature, can only be considered in relation to 
certain definite types of character, and attempts to apply them 
rigidly in cases varying widely from the ordinary type are likely 
to weaken the rules themselves, as well as to pervert the moral 
judgments based upon them. This is the view to which later 
generations tend, though men of genius seldom meet with justice 
and recognition from their contemporaries. The stray glimpses 
of the inner world caught by these men often turn out to be’ 
fragments of truth that posterity later on incorporates in its 
scheme of knowledge. What were deemed their errors may 
lead us to higher and wider views of morality. Even the 
weaknesses that time cannot justify assume a less repellent form 
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to the student of moral dynamics who can in a measure trace 
the play of forces, and recognise the strength of motives that in 
the mass of mankind are inoperative ; the hyperasthesia that 
multiplies suffering, and the absence of many of the restraints 
that convention and custom impose on the normal man. 

These individuals are too few and too little understood to con- 
stitute a danger to social order, or to threaten with subversion 
the moral principles that we value. Society can afford to be 
lenient, and even indulgent, for nature has taken effective 
measures to prevent the multiplication of such types. The race 
irresistibly asserts its interests. Nature welcomes such narrow 
variations as she can turn to the good of all; but for any marks 
of wide divergence that cannot be universalised she is merciless. 
Her severity need not be reinforced by any moral censure. 
Devoid alike of resentment and of mercy, she does her work 
with an effectiveness that human institutions cannot improve 
upon. There is no appeal from her decisions, no respite from 
her sentences. The clamour of the mob, civium ardor prava 
jubentium, the intercession of the compassionate are alike unavail- 
ing. Humanity can show tenderness and forbearance to the 
memory of the dead ; it can do no more. 

W. M. Licutsopy 


















THE WANDERINGS OF AMBROSE 


CHAPTER IV 


I Gor out a few hours later at a junction called Tarsibad, and 
was met by a young cousin of mine, who is quartered there with 
his regiment. 

“ By Jove, this is ripping !” said Freddy. 

An enormous khaki-covered sun-helmet completely hid the 
upper part of his face from view. For coat he wore a light 
tweed, and for leggings articles of apparel that are called, I under- 
stand, Jodhpore breeches. They are particularly baggy above 
the knee and particularly tight below. Freddy assured me they 
were comfortable, and I assured him they were unbecoming. 
He looked very round, very young, and very healthy. 

““Come along,” he cried, as soon as I had set foot on the 
platform, and he led the way past the ticket-collector. 

“ But my luggage ?” 

** Your servant will see to that.” 

“* He doesn’t know the way.” 

“ Then let him find out,” cried Freddy cheerily, and climbed 
into a tall dog-cart that was in waiting outside the station. 

I climbed after him. The dog-cart was very high and very 
hard-seated. A red rat of a pony, with ears laid severely back, 
stood between the shafts. I kept one eye on the pony (to 
whom I felt in no wise drawn), and one on the entrance to the 
platform, where remained Ramzan, with all my worldly posses- 
sions, including my return-ticket to England. 

Freddy picked up the reins and curled the whip amiably 
over the pony’s back. ‘Come on, old girl,” he cried persua- 
sively. The pony did not stir ; only, if possible, her ears lay back 
a little closer to her head. He used a great many artifices, but 
that pony would not budge. “She’s got a bit of a temper and 
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wants humouring,” he said at last, and he flapped the reins on 
her back while he whistled a tune. 

We humoured that pony for five solid minutes, though she 
had not the grace to acknowledge our kindness by so much as the 
flicker of an eyelid. A stream of natives passed us from the 
station, and at length, to my intense relief, Ramzan too emerged, 
as impassive as ever, and followed by a shameless collection of 
baggage on the top of various coolies’ heads. With a dignity 
worthy of a better cause, he hoisted himself and my belongings 
into a ricketty conveyance that looked like a bathing-machine 
out for a holiday, and drove away. I did not know where he 
was going, and so far as I was aware, he was equally ignorant of 
my destination, but that seemed in no wise to weigh on his 
spirits. I should have been glad to keep him in sight, and 
intimated as much to Freddy, who stopped whistling and jogged 
the pony in the mouth. “She'll go presently,”” he remarked ; 
“and when she’s once off, she’s a flier.” 

I can’t say that I felt altogether consoled, but deeming it incum- 
bent on me to be polite, I admired Tarsibad, and said I thought 
it looked a nice place, though at present all I could see of it was 
a mud wall and a cactus hedge. Freddy cordially endorsed my 
opinion and went on whistling. Meanwhile the sun beat down 
on our heads with unceasing vigour ; I was conscious of being 
thirsty, while the recollections of breakfast were fast fading from 
my memory. A somewhat filthy beggar crawled alongside the 
cart, and displayed the stump of an arm and a bad eye. I was 
fumbling in my pocket for a coin with which to get rid of him, 
when suddenly, for no apparent reason, the mare gave a terrific 
bound forward and proceeded at a mad gallop down the road. 
Off flew my hat, away went my stick and my cigar-holder. With 
a certain amount of bad language and a great deal of trouble, 
Freddy managed to pull her up. Instantly, with indecent haste, 
she backed towards a deep ditch on the left hand side of the 
road. ‘That all comes of losing your hat,” muttered Freddy ; 
“she was straight for home.” 

The ditch loomed large and uncompromising in our immediate 
rear. “For heaven’s sake, man, get her head round !”’ I cried, 
clutching on to the cart in all directions. 

“All right,” said Freddy ; “don’t lose your hair as well as 
your hat. It isn’t the first time she’s upset me, and I daresay 
it won’t be the last,” and he gave the mare a smart lash which 
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brought her forward a yard or two, when she once more laid 
her ears flat back, planted her forefeet firmly and came toa dead 
standstill. 

“ Jolly, isn’t it?” said Freddy. 

I retrieved my hat from the groom, who arrived breathless 
with it and the cigar-holder, wiped it carefully, and put it on. 
“ Are all Indian horses—er—like this ?” I enquired doubtfully. 

* Oh, well, not all, you know. I picked this one up cheap ; 
she’s a regular flyer, up to winning any amount of races, only 
she’s a bit perverse and don’t like starting forwards. Some of 
‘em don’t. We'll try her backwards now.” And suiting the 
action to the word, Freddy had the mare turned round and 
pushed backwards down the road by the panting groom. She 
seemed to have no objection at all to this novel mode of procedure ; 
indeed she seemed rather to like it. Nevertheless ] watched her 
carefully ; Freddy watched her carefully too,—the groom most 
carefully of all. Suddenly she gave a plunge. ‘“ Hold on,” 
shouted Freddy. 1 clutched my hat, shut my eyes, and prayed. 
When I looked round again, we were going at a swinging trot 
in the right direction. 

“What do you say to her paces?”’ asked Freddy. 

To my amazement I found Ramzan installed on Freddy’s 
premises as though he had been there all his life. Even some 
of my clothes were laid out, an impossible feat in the time, it 
seemed to me. I looked about to see if he had forgotten any- 
thing, but he had not ; I almost wished he had; he made me 
feel so inferior. If he had not been so thoroughly useful he 
would have been out of the way irritating. 

“Don’t bother about him,” said Freddy ; “they are all 
blackguards.”’ 

The bungalow was shared by three subalterns. It was a 
rambling, thatch-roofed building, with an extraordinary number 
of rooms leading into each other. The furniture appeared to me 
to consist entirely of boots, saddles, and polo-sticks ; but in 
every room there was a bed, and in one’s careless moments, the 
establishment being very dark, one ran into a table littered with 
blotting-paper and books on military drill. A verandah of 
varying dimensions ran round the house outside, where were a 
few easy chairs and a novel or two ; and here Freddy seated 
himself astride of a wooden block, and proceeded to take careful 
aim at some polo-balls, to the detriment of the few remaining 
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panes of glass in the various doors and windows, while I sat down 
to a belated lunch just within. 

“Say, old chap, I didn’t want you to feel bored while you 
stayed here, so I’ve just made out a little programme for you,” 
announced Freddy, hacking vigorously at the polo-balls. ‘ This 
afternoon we'll go to a cricket-match, and I'll introduce you to 
some of the ladies and all that,—and then we'll go to the race- 
course and see my ponies gallop—and then I’ve promised to look 
in at a rehearsal of some ‘adbleaux vivants, and you're expected 
along too, ’cause I told them you were a sort of artist-chap and 
would probably be a great help.” 

“‘ Thank you very much,” I said, my heart sinking. 

“Don’t mention it,—they were awfully pleased about it. 
And then we've got a big mess-night, and afterwards there is a 
strolling company playing an operetta at our theatre, and I 
thought it would be a good lark to look in at that,—the girls 
don’t, you know—” 

I didn’t know, and said so severely. 

*€Oh, well, that'll be all right,” said Freddy ; “and to-morrow 
morning—” 

My heart sank still further— What a pace you go!” I said, 
and took a long drink at some refreshing whiskey and soda- 
water. 

“To-morrow morning there’s a pigsticking meet quite close 
here; of course you must come to that. Then we’ll take our guns 
and go after some snipe I’ve heard tell of in that direction. That’ll 
get us back just in time for polo. You may,” said Freddy with 
an air of great magnanimity, “share my ponies with me; I’ve 
got a lot. After polo there’s to be a dress rehearsal of the 
tableaux vivants, and you’re wanted badly to manage the lime- 
lights and the muslin. In the evening we’re dining with Mrs. 
General, and afterwards there’s a dance at the Club.’ 

“Hold on,” I said, my mouth full of beefsteak and my mind 
of misgiving. 

“What's the matter ? Don’t you dance?” asked ihe guileless 
Freddy, taking a clean cut at a polo-ball, and sending it right 
away across the dry patch of grass called a garden, over a low 
mud wall and a clump of roses, into the verandah of the next 
abode, which he said was only the Major’s and he wouldn’t 
mind. 


“You forget my advanced age,” I suggested cautiously. 
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* Oh, hang it all, you're only thirty. That’s bad enough, but 
it might be worse.’ 

* And the sedentary life I usually lead at home,” | continued. 
“ You see when one’s painting—’ 

“I know, beastly dull, quite time you came out here and 
got some exercise. How far was I? Oh, at the dance. Well, 
next day,— 

“ How about your regimental duties ?” I asked, clutching at 
any straw. 

“Oh, don’t you see, to-morrow’s Thursday, so I’m free all 
day, and Friday and Saturday I asked leave off on purpose to 
show you round, and Sunday 

“Perhaps I shan’t be here on Sunday,” I said solemnly ; it 
really occurred to me that I might be in my grave. 

‘We'll see about that,” said Freddy hospitably. ‘“ Well, I'd 
got to Friday, hadn’t 1? On Friday we'll go out after blackbuck. 
We'll drive ten miles, and that'll only leave us eight to walk. 
We'll take the bay Arab; he’s a good ‘un to go: the only thing 
that sends him into fits is a perambulator, and we aren't likely to 
meet any. I'll have lunch sent out too ; we may miss it, but we 
must take our chance of that, must risk something. Saturday 
we'll go and look up a panther I know of.” 

*] think,” I said hurriedly, “‘ you’ve forgotten that I’ve only 
just come off a ship, and am not in the best possible training.” 

“By Jove,” cried Freddy sympathetically, “so I had. Tell 
you what, old chap, you leave the cricket-match alone and go 
straight to the race-course and gallop the ponies for me ; I'll join 
you there in a jiffy. That'll put you as right as rain. They're a 
rare lot to gallop, all of them: the grey Arab bolts regularly 
down the slope, but you won't mind that ; the bay pulls like a 
demon, but he doesn’t mean any harm ; the chestnut is training 
prime, but you must start her backwards, and put a handkerchief 
over her eyes ; the brown waler—.” 

I interrupted him. ‘On the whole, I’d rather go to the 
cricket,” I said. 

I stayed with Freddy for three days, and at the end of that 
time | crawled away to Gwalior, weary, and, 1 must admit it, very 
sore and stiff. 

In the memo of my pocket-diary I wrote, Avoid subalterns. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I Hap an introduction to an eminent State Official at Gwalior. 
He was, my friends had told me, a most able man, thoroughly 
cultivated and well-read, and I looked forward intensely to 
meeting him. There was much that I wanted to be informed 
about. I had not come altogether idly to India, to amuse and 
be amused ; I wished to be instructed also. Consequently I felt 
slightly disappointed when a red-coated servant handed me a 
note at the railway-station informing me that he was obliged to 
be absent. “I have just had to run up the line on some 
business,” he wrote ; “ please make yourself quite at home.” 

I did so. These Indian officials, 1 decided, as I sat smoking 
in his spacious verandah, really lead very easy, enviable lives. 
Trim lawns ran down from the house to a bougainvillea hedge 
bordering the road ; roses in abundance flourished everywhere ; 
tall palms in pots stood between me and the brilliant sunshine ; 
there was an exhilaration in the air which I noticed more and 
more the further north I travelled. Within I had caught 
glimpses of a lofty drawing-room, crammed from floor to ceiling 
with all the treasures of the East. The whole house seemed to 
be managed on a luxurious footing quite unworthy of a 
bachelor. “And yet,” I thought, “ Anglo-India grumbles.” 
With reading, smoking, and dozing the afternoon sped by, till 
suddenly the short beat of a motor-bicycle startled me into 
attention. A little man wearing spectacles, with a dark 
complexion and keen intelligent eyes, dashed up to the porch. 
“Ah, delighted to see you; hope you’re quite comfortable,” 
he cried. A servant with a sheaf of telegrams and notes stood 
waiting to receive him. He tore them open absently. ‘“ Dear 
me,” he said, ordering a drink, “I’m rather thirsty ; I’ve been 
travelling for thirty hours.” 

“‘I thought you said you were just going to run up the line,” 
I ventured to remark. 

“Well, so it is just up the line, fifteen hours there and fifteen 
back. Ah, well ; are you quite sure you’re comfortable ?”’ 

“ Quite.” 

“That’s right,” he said; “but I’ve got to be off again. 
Dinner is at half-past eight ; don’t wait for me if I’m late.” 
With one foot on the bicycle step, he paused. “There'll be a 
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carriage round for you directly,” he announced, “to take you to 
the Residency ; they’ve got a croquet-party at the Residency,” 
and he vanished. 

So I played croquet at the Residency. I had imagined myself 
wandering with my host through the native city, or exploring 
the wonderful old fort that stood frowning down on the plain 
from afar. Instead, I knocked balls about with Miss Resident 
No. 2 who took life gaily, against Miss Resident No. 1 who 
took it very seriously, even to the length, as I afterwards learnt, 
of indulging in unfortunate love-affairs. 1 got hopelessly beaten 
and drove home crestfallen, to find a heterogeneous collection of 
people in the hospitable drawing-room. They had arrived, 
during all sorts of hours in the day, by all sorts of trains, and 
were going on again at all sorts of hours in the middle of the 
night, except those who were detained on business. Before 1 
quite knew what had happened I found myself taking a lady 
with fluffy hair in to dinner. She told me she was the wife 
of an officer in the Imperial Service Corps: “I’m staying 
here with my children,” she said, “while Jack goes round 
inspecting.” 

“Our host,’” I observed gallantly, “has evidently a large 
heart.” 

“Oh dear no,” she replied with brutal candour ; “it is merely 
the question of a large house.” 

There were drawbacks then to this abode of bliss. 

Our host at first was nowhere visible. About half-past nine 
he suddenly appeared, and attacked a cold dinner with evident 
relish. After dinner he sang comic songs on the banjo until 
about eleven o’clock, when he as suddenly vanished. Walking 
up and down the verandah, enjoying the moonlight and the 
stillness after the others also had disappeared, I saw him in his 
private sanctum writing for dear life. After all, I thought, 
Indian officials do have to toil for their luxury. 

Presently he came out and joined me. “ That’s right,” he 
said, “ you like fresh air. To-morrow I must show you my roses.” 

“ And the fort?” I suggested. 

“ Oh,—ah,—yes,—the fort,—yes,—I’ll arrange that. Have 
a carriage any time ; I'll see to the elephants.” 

“It’s a most historic old place, isn’t it?” 1 asked, delighted to 
find an opportunity at last of airing my knowledge. 

“Oh, yes,—quite historic,—yes,—yes—a fine old place ; yes, 
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you must go and see it. Do what you like to-morrow; don’t 
wait breakfast for me. Are you quite sure you’re comfortable ? 
Good-night.”” Once more he had vanished. 

It ended in my exploring the fort with Miss Resident No 2. 
She was a most charming girl, as gay as her sister was melancholy, 
and with a mind unburdened by any knowledge of Mahratta or 
Mogul. The fort to her on its commanding ridge, looking 
across the historic plain, was merely a fort, and it was nothing 
more. We jogged up to it on elephants, and examined its marvels 
on foot. 

“ Rather stuffy people, weren’t they ?” asked my companion 
as she sank panting on the narrow curving stairway that led to 
the women’s apartments. 

The steps were narrow and dangerous. Occasionally a slit of 
a window admitted some light. Everywhere in the poky cells, 
which once had been dwelling-places, were carved niches to hold 
the evil-smelling oil-lamps dear to the native. The carving was 
rich and elaborate. I sat on a block of stone adorned with 
elephants walking on their heads, and prepared to enlighten the 
mind of this frivolous young lady. 

“These mosques and temples,” 1 began, “these palaces with 
their tortuous passages and dim chambers where the air is still 
heavy with intrigue, these battlements breathing defiance to an 
unseen foe, these halls of audience supported by their countless 
pillars and open to the world, help us to realise more than any 
books or paintings the true history of medieval India. One can 
almost hear the clash of arms ; one can almost feel the poisoned 
arrows ; one can almost see the line of attacking elephants 
advancing across the plain.” 

‘But you can’t see the plain at all from this stuffy little room,” 
interrupted Miss Resident. 

“You can,” I said reproachfully, “ imagine it.” 

“ But I can’t ; 1 never had any imagination at all. How my 
dear old governess Popham,” continued Miss Resident absently, 
“would have loved to come here with you. She adored history, 
and funny places with smells.” 

There was nothing for it after that but to go out on the 
ramparts and throw pebbles at the rocks below. I stayed at 
Gwalior for a week, during which time I was thoroughly 
instructed in all the rudiments of croquet, and left it haunted by 
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a phantom host who was for ever dashing up on a phantom 
bicycle, and asking in a phantom voice,—“ Are you quite sure 
you’re comfortable ?”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 tert Gwalior to stay with Aunt Jane, not without misgiv- 
ings. Aunt Jane is the wife of an eminent civilian at Alipore. 
From our youth upwards we had been taught to look upon her 
with respect. She had been in the habit of paying visits to the 
family in general, from India, which were most disastrous in 
their results. My mother usually went to bed for a week after 
Aunt Jane’s arrival ; 1 was driven to the attics with my paint- 
box ; Madge and Tom absented themselves altogether as a rule, 
to the despair of their governess and the terror of the whole 
household, and would be dug out of such places as the hay-loft, 
or an empty stable, or the disused chalk-pit beyond the home- 
farm ; my sister Priscilla always had an engagement in London. 
It is difficult to describe the atmosphere Aunt Jane created 
wherever she went. It was not so much what she did herself, as 
what she expected other people to do. She had, with praise- 
worthy enthusiasm, formed a high-idea of human nature, and she 
was disappointed and grieved when human nature did not live up 
to it. 

I should have been glad, and openly said so, to come to India 
without Aunt Jane’s knowledge ; but the mere suggestion of such 
a neglect of manners set the whole family in so much turmoil 
that I abandoned the project, and dutifully wrote to inform Aunt 
Jane of my arrival in the East. Her reply was a peremptory 
command to stay with her, and incidentally with my uncle-in- 
law, whom I had never seen, setting forth the dates, the trains, 
and all the details of a long journey. I never dreamed of dis- 
obeying her, and consequently on the day mentioned, and only 
three-quarters of an hour late (which after all was not my fault), 
I stepped out on to the platform of Alipore with a quaking 
heart. Aunt Jane met me. Her first greeting was somewhat 
damping. “I trust you are not in the habit of drinking water ?” 
she demanded, extending her right hand to me graciously enough 
(happily Aunt Jane never had any weakness for family embraces), 
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and fixing me with a determined stare, which meant that prevari- 
cation would be useless. I hastened to assure her that I had not 
been in the habit of drinking water from my youth up. 

“ That’s a great relief,” said Aunt Jane, and led the way to a 
massive barouche drawn by a pair of greys, which waited in the 
station yard without. With her foot on the step she paused ; 
“You have a servant ?”’ she asked majestically. 

I humbly said that a servant from Bombay was somewhere 
about. I had long ago ceased to look for Ramzan, and I am not 
aware that Ramzan ever looked for me. Instinct and a sort of 
mango-tree trick, I suppose, invariably brought himself and my 
luggage to the right place. 

Aunt Jane raised her eyes to heaven. ‘ Bombay !”’ she cried. 
‘May I ask,” she went on, in the awful tone of voice before 
which the whole family were wont to cower, “may I ask what 
wages you pay him ?”’ 

I mentioned his modest salary. It had the effect of causing 
Aunt Jane to take her seat in the barouche with a sort of bitter 
despair. “If I had been consulted,” she said, apparently 
addressing the coachman’s back, a gorgeous individual with a 
great deal of gold braiding on his coat—* but I never am con- 
sulted—if, I say, I had been, 1 would have sent you an excellent 
man at a third of the price and with a character.” 

I assured her that Ramzan had a character, that indeed he had 
far too much character, I thought. 

She smiled grimly. “ Has he a gold top to his turban ?” she 
asked. 

I reflected; yes, he had a gold top to his turban. I had 
frequently admired it ; I had indeed felt a little proud of it as 
shedding a borrowed glory on myself. 

Aunt Jane looked triumphant. ‘I knew it,” she cried; “I 
could have told you so at once. A thorough -going scoundrel 
always has a gold top to his turban. There is nothing for it, 
Ambrose, but to pay him up to the end of the month and give 
him a return ticket to Bombay.” 

My heart sank. Between Aunt Jane and Ramzan I was indeed 
in an awful predicament ; 1 should have as soon dared to give 
notice to the latter as I should dare to contradict the former. I 
took my seat beside her in the barouche, however, with a jaunty 
air, while | said nervously, “ He cleans boots very well.” 

“ He does nothing of the sort,” snorted Aunt Jane, so suddenly 
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that I was ridiculously startled and had to hold on to the side of 
the carriage to recover my balance of mind. ‘No servant of 
that description ever cleans boots ; certainly not a gold-topped 
one. He always leaves that sort of work to the other menials. 
But of course you know nothing about all that. Men invariably 
take everything for granted. Do you suppose we should be 
where we are now if I had left things in Robert’s hands? Not 
at all; we should have been in the workhouse. Robert merely 
manages the district ; I do the rest.” 

The district I had been led to believe was one of the largest in 
India, but I was only too thankful for a digression of subject to 
attempt argument, which with Aunt Jane always led to defeat. 
Instead I hastily asked the name of a large and solitary building 
we were passing on the right. 

“ That is the Club,” said Aunt Jane with dignity. “I hope 
you are not a club man, Ambrose ?”’ 

I am ever truthful. ‘1 belong to three,” 1 murmured, “ and 
my name is down for two more.” 

“What? Ina fortnight ?” fairly shrieked Aunt Jane. 

** No, in ten years,’’ I admitted. 

She looked relieved. “I was not alluding to your London 
clubs,” she said, “the last resource of an idle man. I was 
alluding to the pernicious establishments which have scattered 
themselves over the length and breadth of India, mere homes for 
gossip and nests of scandal, where the khitmutghars, I am con- 
vinced, wash out the glasses with dirty dusters.” 

I had not the vaguest motion what a khitmutghar might be, 
but I felt it my duty to say something. “The rascals, they 
ought to be hanged !”’ I exclaimed with fervour. 

Aunt Jane looked at me approvingly. “Iam glad you share 
my sentiments, Ambrose,” she said. ‘ You are less ignorant than 
I expected you to be. Perhaps after all your servant ® 

“Is a most enlightened man,” I cried eagerly ; “I found him 
reading Tit-Bits the other day.” 

I hoped I had put in a good word for Ramzan, but Aunt Jane 
merely frowned and waved the subject aside. ‘ Indian Society,” 
she observed, “ frequents the Club every afternoon. | disapprove ; 
nevertheless I frequent it too. One often has to set aside inclina- 
tion for duty, Ambrose, as no doubt you have observed with 
advancing years.” 

“J am only thirty,” I objected. 
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Aunt Jane did not seem to hearme. “ Bridge before dinner,” 
she continued, “I consider almost immoral. In order to lend 
discountenance to the scene I sit in the bridge-room every even- 
ing ; example, I feel, is everything. I take my knitting there 
and occasionally a book, though reading would be impossible 
amid such debased surroundings of female gambling. However, 
something is expected of me in my position, and I flatter myself 
that, even when I am entirely silent, my presence is felt. In the 
long run it may do a little good. And how is Maria?” 

Acquaintance with Aunt Jane led one to expect a kind of 
piecemeal conversation, dished up in a variety of styles. Maria 
being the unfortunate name with which my dear mother is 
pursued through life, 1 hastened to dwell upon her health and 
general appearance. 

** And Priscilla ?”’ 

The awful question put in an awful voice made me tremble. 
For between Aunt Jane on my father’s side and Aunt Priscilla 
on my mother’s there existed a deadly feud. I remarked 
meekly that she was well. 

And still living on your mother ?” enquired Aunt Jane. 

Now I have a sneaking weakness for my Aunt Priscilla. She 
used to feed me with chocolates after every nasty dose of 
medicine in my early youth, thereby counteracting all the good 
effect. I gathered my courage into both hands as we swept up 
the approach to what seemed to me a very stately mansion, and 
replied hurriedly, “ She is still living with my mother,” placing 
a determined emphasis on the with. Goodness only knows 
what my temerity would have called forth if at that moment we 
had not drawn up beneath a very capacious porch. Two dachs- 
hunds and swarms of red-coated servants hurled themselves 
upon us, and before I quite knew what had happened, I found 
myself in the hall deprived of everything except my presence of 
mind and the clothes I wore. The hall was long and dark. 
I had time to see that it was hung with spears, shields, tattered 
flags, tiger-skins, and pampas grass, before I fell over a bear-skin 
into the drawing-room. And then for a moment I felt as though 
I could forgive Aunt Jane everything. The drawing-room was 
perfect. It was artistic from one end of its great length to the 
other. The lounges and chairs for the most part were covered 
with English chintz, but the rest of the room was India entirely, 
only India so rich, so rare, so subdued, that it was a feast to the 
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eye instead of a blot onthe imagination. Aunt Jane pressed an 
electric bell and tea was brought as noiselessly as though it had 
been conveyed by a magician’s wand. 

‘© ] had no idea,” I murmured—“ East and West——’ 

“ Exactly,” said Aunt Jane, pouring out tea with the vigour 
that characterised all her movements ; “ they can be amalgamated, 
only people won’t. They prefer to live surrounded by cheap 
trash, mentally and bodily. Do you still daub in water- 
colours ?”” 

It was only last year that I had achieved the success of which 
my family (with the exception perhaps of my eldest sister) still 
boasted. I decided that in future Aunt Jane should receive an 
Academy notice. “I have,” I said modestly, “brought a few 
paints with me.” . 

“That is right,” said Aunt Jane, feeding Schwartz and 
Schnapps with the best plum cake. “In your spare moments 
you might make a picture of this house; it would please 
Robert. At present he is in camp, but I expect him back 
shortly. Of course you have no plans,—no young man ever 
has.” 

We all have our weaker moments. I had plans, but they 
depended on a letter from Agra. I thought it inadvisable to 
mention this, however, and merely said I expected to drift. 
“ T suppose I shall go to all the usual sort of places,” I said. 

“If you like,” observed my Aunt graciously, “I will take you 
myself to Delhi, which is only a day’s expedition from here, as 
soon as your engagements, of which you seem to have many, 
permit.” 

“ Indeed,” I exclaimed. It was the first I had heard of them. 

“ Of course Alipore is aware of your arrival, also that you are 
my brother’s heir,’’ pursued Aunt Jane somewhat acidly. 

“ Possible heir,” I said, remembering Nancy’s letter. 

* Pooh ! Charles will never marry ; he’s not such a fool, and 
he won’t be a long-lived man either. The family doctor warned 
me when I was at home last year ; but at any rate,’’ concluded 
Aunt Jane abruptly, “ whatever you may be in the future, you 
are his heir for the present,”—odd that this argument had never 
had the smallest effect on Nancy’s mother—“ and therefore 
I may as well tell you that there are already a dozen or so of invita- 
tions lying on your writing-table,”—I fairly gasped—“ three,” — 
and here I realised for the first time that Aunt Jane was human 
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—“three from a lady whom I decidedly do not wish you to 
encourage.” 

I was horror-struck. “My dear Aunt,” I exclaimed, “ it is 
of no use + 

“ Ambrose,” said Aunt Jane, “you must understand ; no 
encouragement.” 

“But I assure you,” I cried, “I’ve never in my life,— 
I shouldn’t dream of encouraging. I really didn’t come to India 
for society ; | am under the impression I came for my health ; 
the doctors are anxious, I know.” I clasped my hands to my 
heart and sighed heavily. ‘1 almost believe there’s a pain there 
now,” 1 concluded in despair. 

** Scones,’ said my Aunt solemnly ; “1 thought they were 
not so light as usual.” She pulled out a note-book and scribbled 
something in it. “I will interview him at ten to-morrow,” she 
said. 

I thought she was alluding to her cook, but it turned out to 
be Ramzan. 

That night in my pocket diary I wrote: Study symptoms of 
heart-disease for emergencies, and beware of ladies with a yearning 
for encouragement. 


(To be continued.) 











